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LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


In his prime — between 
the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-eight — Byron was 
undoubtedly one of the 
handsomest men that ever 
lived. His head, though 
beautifully shaped, was in- 
d somewhat too small 

| his body. Out of a 
whole regiment of soldiers 
there was only one who 
could wear his hat. In his 
youth he was very fat. At 
eighteen he weighed 207 
pounds; but this tendency 
to obesity disappeared as 
he came to manhood. His 
height was five feet eight 
and a half inches, and his 
usual weight about 175 
pounds. He was long and 
strong of limb; and, not- 
withstanding his slight 
lameness, was a proficient 
in athletic exercises. He 
was a magnificent swim- 
mer, a clever boxer, a good 
cricketer, and a fair pedes- 
-trian. The defect in one 
of his feet has been greatly 

. At his birth 
—owing, as he affirmed, to 
the ‘‘prudishness” of his 
mother—one foot was twist- 
ed out of its position, and 
so much distorted that in 
his childhood it amounted 
to a noticeable deformity. 


But in the course of time, by the use of an apparatus contrived for 
that purpose, the foot was brought to its proper position, and was 
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LORD BYRON. | | LADY BYRON. 


til he had impaired his constitution 


of fifteen he writes that he 
had just been able to wear 
a common boot upon this 
limb, Nothing was appar- 
ent of the defect but a 
slight lameness, amounting 
only to a scarcely neticea- 
ble limp: So slight was 
this that it is even now un- 
certain which was the limb 
affected. Moors was whol- 
ly unable to decide from his 
own recollections ; but after 
inquiring of those who knew 
him when a boy, who re- 
membered that it was the 
** off leg which limped ‘as 
he walked up the street,” 
he decided that it was the 
right one. Jackson, his 
teacher of pugilism, came 
to the same ision by 
calling to mind whether he 
was a right or left hand hit- 
ter. Moreover, if Moore 
is to be credited, the shoe- 
maker who worked for By- 
RON fort years stated that it 
was hgh right foot. But 
that e shoemaker «has 
furnished a written certifi- 
cate that it was the left foot ; 
and this is confirmed by the , 
Countess The 
strength of his limbs, and 
the soundness and capacity 
of his lungs, are shown by 
the fact that he could swim 
for three or four hours with- 
out touching bottom. Un- 
by his excesses in Italy, he 


seems never to have known what sickness was. ‘ In the ordinary: 
course of nature he ought to have overpassed fourscore, and been 


perfectly well-shaped, only it was an inch shorter than the other ; . | 

but it remained comparatively weak, and at times gave him in- ‘ ; alive to-day. During the last five or six years of his-life his early 
tense pain. ‘The weakness was mainly in the sole, but extended 4 tendency to obesity returned, and he became decidedly fat ; while, 
somewhat to the ankle and the muscles of the calf. At the age MARRIAGE SIGNATURES OF LORD AND LADY BYRON, Janvany 2, 1815. owing to his entire abstinence from exercise, except on horse- 


TYPES OF THE CUBAN PATRIOT SOLDIERS.—{See Pace 674.] 
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back, his limbs became so much shrunken that 
TRELAWNEY, who stole a view of the corpse, 
averred that both legs were shriveled from the 
knee downward. ‘Che portrait which we give is 
from the picture which is acknowledged to be 
the best likeness of Brron in his best state, just 
before his marriage. ‘The portrait of Lady By- 
now is from a picture painted some years later. 
She sat for this picture for the express purpose. 
that it should be used as an illustration for an 
edition of Brron’s poems; and it was so used, 
of course, with her express knowledge and con- 
sent. 


TYPES OF CUBAN SOLDIERS. 


Tue illustration on our first page, ‘* Types of 
Cuban Patriot Soldiers,” is principally interest- 
ing from the fact that it shows the importance 
of the negro element in the Cuban revolutionary 
army. It must be remembered that these negro 
soldiers are not fighting for the freedom of Cuba 
alone, but for their own Also. 


THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


Ir it be true or no 

That luck’s in.a four-leaved clover, | 
As the old stories go, 

This night I ‘ean to discover. 


Ankle-deep in the dew 

(With thoughts too sweet to be spoken), 
I searched the grass-plot through 

Till I found the fairy token. 


Shyly hiding from sight 
The nodding grasses under; 

I brought it forth to the light— 
Here is my four-leaved wonder! 


A small! affair, if you scan 
Its outward presence merely, 
‘To thrill the heart of a man 
With the hope that he holds most dearly. 


But love has its mystic lore— 
You may name it superstition— 

sind hope is the open door, 
Sometimes, to a sweet fruition., 


One thing this night shall show, 
Or call me no true lover— . 
If it be false or no 
That luck’s in a fopr-leaved clover! 
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~ In November will be commenced “ MAN 
AND WIFE,” a mew Serial Story, splendidly I- 
lustrated, by WILKIE GOLLINs ( Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “ Armadale,” 
and **The Moonstone”). New Subscribér$ will 
be supplied with WEEKLY from the 
commencemeut of the Story to the end of 1870 for 
$4 00. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUTIES. 


N the present condition of our politics no 

. demonstration of the regard and confidence 
of political friends can be more flattering, and 
none ought to be more persuasive with every 
good citizen, than the unsolicited summons to 
honorable office. ‘The very fact that a nomina- 
tion is often the result of intrigue and bargain, 
and that it does not always fall upon worthy 
persons, gives it, when wholly spogtaneous, a 
certain commanding authority. 
fee] that a man who asks for an elective office 
is by no 1teans necessarily the one who ought 


- to have it, and that it is the duty of all well- 


meaning citizens to do what they can to elevate 
the tone of politics, and to engage in them the 
sympathy of the best men, naturally and prop- 
erly expect that no man will refuse a summons 
such as we describe without the most serious 
reasoiis, 

We cordially agree with this view. Nothing 
should persuade a man to decline the summons 
but an honorable and therefore imperative re- 
gard for existing duties and engagements which 
make the right discharge of the new duties im- 


possible, or a consciousness of peculiar unfitness . 


for the office. Either of these reasons will just- 
ly release him from the duty of obeying the 
call. And in this country, when, as often hap- 
pens, the call comes to an editor, perhaps an- 
other reason may be suggested. If an editor 
who is constantly engaged in comment and 


criticism upon public men and public affairs 


becomes a part of the executive government, is 
he not laid under the strongest temptation to 
forego the frank treatment of all public acts 
and persons, whether national or local? Upon 
a whole range of topics with which he has an 
official connection, would not his observations 
almost inevitably be suspected? And is not 
an editor who does his duty intelligently, con- 
scientiously, and courteously serving his State, 
his country, and his party quite as efficiently 
as he could serve them in any office? 

The independence of the press, of which we 


hear a great deal of proud rhetoric, is the in- 


dependence of the editdr. But every editor 


‘knows, and every reader can see, how easily 


that independence may be disturbed. If, for 
instance, an editor privately solicits for his 
friends appointments to office, and is successful, 


his pen becomes naturally very reluctant to | 


Those who ; 


censure the appointing power. On the other 
hand, the appointing power, in fear of newspa- 
per hostility, is sorely tempted to appoint the 
editor's candidate, even if he does not appear 
to be altogether worthy. Indeed, to preserve 
the strict and unsuspected independence of the 


“press, and therefore to enable it to fulfill its 


real function in our political society, the editor 


must carefully avoid every thing that creates - 


personal political obligation. By keeping him- 
self free from *‘entangling alliances” he main- 
tains his highest authority, his best influence. 

- Yet not the less grateful is the generous call 
of political friendship which summons him to 
other duties. If he can not listen to it, he can 
never forget it. 
ful endeavor. It stimulates him to prove both 
that the confidence was not misplaced, and that 
his decision was as wise as it was unavoidable. 


NEW YORK TO THE RESCUE! 


Tue State elections in the year following a 
Presidential campaign are oftenlanguid. There 
is a reaction from the national effort of the pre- 
vious year, which is generally most seriously felt 
by the successful party. Of course this is pe- 
culiarly true if that party is one which, like the 
Republican, includes the more intelligent and 
independent voters; for such men are more 
impatient of strict party discipline, and are 
willing to express dissatisfaction by staying at 
home. Yet it is at these elections that the 


| friends of the successful administration ought 


appear in force, that they may encourage and 
support it. They should remember that thére 
is another inevitable reaction following a vic- 
tory in the national election, and arising from 
the disappointment which some portion of the 
party can not help feeling. No administra- 
tion goes far enough in some ways for some of 


| its friends, and it goes a great deal too far in 


other ways to satisfy others, A sensible man, 
therefore, who understands the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen, will consider wheth- 
er, upon the whole; he thinks the administra- 
tion should be abandoned by its friends; and 
if he degides that it should not, he will know 
that the very nature of our politics demands 
an active and positive support. 

The way to give this support is to vote for 


the candidates and the principles of ttte party, 


when they are both unexceptionable. In this 
State no Republican will urge any conclusive 
personal objection against any of-the candi- 
dates upon the ticket. Men of higher personal 
character or of purer official reputation are not 
often presented by any Convention in any State. 
In the hands of such men, even if their po- 
litical sympathies were unknown, the interests 
and honor of the State would be secure. But 
they are, also, the representatives of the prin- 
ciples upon which alone the country can hope 
to establish peace and to attain the highest 
welfare. Necessarily, and for reasons that we 
have before stated, the election in the State is 
the expression of sympathy with a national 
policy. While the fundamental issues of a 
morally honorable payment of the debt, and of 
the constitutional guarantee of equal rights a, 
still open, New York can not vote without wi 
porting or opposing both. ‘To vote for Mr. 
Netson, the Democratic.candidate for Secre- 
tary of State, and for his companions upon the 
ticket, however personally honorable and of- 
ficially efficient they may be, is to vote for Mr. 
PENDLETON, and to throw doubt upon the na- 
tional faith, and to vote against the Fifteenth 
Amendment as a just and wise policy. 

It is a vote, moreover, against the adoption 
of the new State Constitution, which the Demo- 
cratic platform condemns, and it is a censure 
upon the administration of President Grant. 
The State of New York undoubtedly cast its 
honest vote for him. But a stupendous system 
of fraud, at which the present Governor Horr- 
MAN, by his proclamation as Mayor of the city, 
connived, apparently gave the vote to Mr. Sry- 
mourn. There is no doubt whatever in the mind 
of any candid man who has investigated the sub- 
ject that enormous frauds were practiced, and 
almost exclusively by the Democratic party, and 
not without the knowledge of many of its recog- 
nized leaders, ‘The effort to defraud the hon- 
est Yoters of the State will, of course, be re- 
newed this year. 
to look listlessly on, and, because General GRANT 


It inspires him to more faith- 


Is it a time for those voters | 


is elected, suppose it to be of no importance 


whether New York sustains him or not ? 
During the seven months of President 
Grant's administration the public debt has 
been decreased by nearly fifty-seven millions 
of dollars. The greater vigor and efficiency 
which he has introduced into our contemptible 
system of the civil service are universally known. 
The quiet and efficient maintenance of our ob- 
ligations to other nations is not less familiar. 
The simple, unostentatious, and honest method 
and aspect of his administration are most hon- 
-orable, and appeal to American pride and sym- 
pathy in the best sense of those words. Does 
any citizen of New York who sincerely support- 
ed the late war and rejoiced in its result, who 
believes that whatever the difficulties may be 
yet that the adoption of the Fifteenth caokt- 
ment is essential to a permanent settlement— 
does any such citizen wish that Mr. Seymour 
were President in place of General Grant? Al- 


lowing, as we must allow in all administrations, 
that every appointment has not been what it 
should have been, is it therefore desirable that 
the essential honesty, ability, and lofty purpose 
of the administration should-be condemned ? 

It is a plain alternative ‘To vote for the 
Democratic ticket is to vote that it is a pity 
that Seymour and Brarr were not elected 
President and Vice-President, and.-the policy 
of Mr. PENDLETON was not made the financial 
policy of the country. Do we wish to keep 
these questions of dishonor and of injustice 
rankling in our politics forever? Does not 
New York stand by the war and its settle- 
ment? Is not New York resolved upon peace 
and upon the only conceivable conditions of 
peace? She said so last year, and her voice 
was stifled. Let her say so this year in a tone 
that no gag of fraud can choke. 


THE BRITISH UNITED STATES. 


Tennyson's ‘‘ federation of the world” seems 
to be passing into the vision of practical poli- 
ticians. Mr. CarpwELL, the British Secretary 
of War, in a late speech, alluding to the im- 
practicability of a longer continuance of the 
British colonial government system, soared 
into prophetic flights, and exclaimed, *‘ When 
the time comes, and England calls for the sup- 


port of her colonies, there will be a confedera-- 


tion such as the world never saw under a single 
sovereign.” This idea is elaboratéd elsewhere 
in England, and there is undoubtedly in the 
minds of some Englishmen a splendid fancy of 
a vast consolidation of all the dependencies of 
the crown into an invincible imperial league. 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the West Indian British islands, bound 
in a common interest, ruled by a common Par- 
liament, and taxed by equal laws—that is, a 
British United States. This is the fancy, and 
Mr. CARDWELL’s speech merely hints at the 
possibility. It says, ‘‘How excellent such a 


plan would be, even if we can’t exactly see how. 


it can be!” 

Yet, as the Pall Mall Gazette truly observes, in 
such a league the power of the sovereign and 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom to de- 
clare war for which Australia would be taxed, 
must necessarily be modified. That implies 
another kind of assembly truly representative 
of the whole empire—an imperial Parliament, 
by the side of which the present body would 


dwindle into a secondary importance, like our 


State Legislatures by the side of Congress. 
How should such a Parlianient be elected, 


where should it meet, what should be its pow- 


ers? Its powers must of course be defined in 
a written Constitution; and there must, there- 
fore, be a Supreme Court to interpret the defi- 
nition, and subordinate imperial courts to ad- 
minister the law so interpreted. This, under 
different names, is the American system. Then 
comes another inevitable question, the relation 
of India to the united empire. Shall its gov- 
ernment be left as it is, or committed to the 
new assembly, or shali India be included with 
the rest, making the British United States 
‘principally Hindoo and largely Mohammed- 
an?’ Must it be governed as the Territories 
of our Union are? In any case, India must 
necessarily be an exceptional question. 
The proposition seems to be a dream only at 
present; but it is curious that it is gravely dis- 


cussed. It implies such a renunciation of power 


by the United Kingdom that nothing would ap- 
pear to be more unlikely than that it should be 
entertained for a moment. It would, besides, 
be very difficult to make the real influence of 
the smaller parts upon the general policy so evi- 
dent that they would be willing to take the 
risks, ‘The eminent member of the imperial 
Congress from New Zealand, however powerful 
his talents and persuasive his eloquence, would 
find that Australia, and Scotland, and England, 
with Malta and Cape Town, were too strong 
forhim. Yet a mere dream of this kind is pro- 
phetic. It is something gained that there should 


be even the conception of a political fraternity 


so cosmopolitan. A very little of the wisdom 
that contemplates this possibility, could it have 
been infused into the British counsels of a cen- 
tury ago, would have avoided the jealous hos- 
tility that has so long divided the two great na- 
tions of the same origin, traditions, and lan- 


‘guage. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
- CONVICTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Dr. LIEBER has written to Secretary Fisu 
upon a very important subject—one upon which 
Mr. Raymonp introduced a bill in Congress, 
late in the session, in 1867, that passed the 
House of Representatives but did not reach the 
Senate. It appears that foreign governments 
are in the occasional habit of transporting their 
convicts to this country, and Dr. LIEBER very 
properly claims that the matter should be set- 
tled by treaty. The latest, most flagrant case, 
is that of the Government of, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, which furnished some incurable crim- 
inals with money and the opportunity of sailing 
from Bremen to the United States. There is 
something so offensively uncourteous in such a 
transaction that it seems hardly credible. Would 


any members of the Government of that duchy, 
as private gentlemen, throw rags infected with 
pestilence over the fence into their neighbors” 
gardens? Yet this is what they officially do, 
when they send criminals to this country. If 
they can not manage their criminals, why do 
they pretend to be a Government? and what 
would be the condition of civilized states if each 
should make the other a penal colony ? 

Dr. LizBER states that about a year ago the 
Prison Society of New York received a letter 
from an officer of the prisons in England ask- 
ing whether some arrangement might not be 
made by which we should recéive a certain 
class of English convicts who had served a cer- 
tain part of their penal term, and who promised 
well; and Sir James GraHam, when Home 
Secretary, made a rule that every convict who 
had behaved well during two-thirds of his im- 
prisonment should be pardoned upon condition 
of quitting England. Of course they would 
come to this country. But the supply of that 
kind of population from Europe does not seem 
to require the stimulus of a premium. It is 
pleasant to know, however, that this kind of 
transportation is done clandestinely, and is de- 
nied when directly charged, for it shows a con- 
sciousness of its impropriety. But the custom 
remains, and its origin is evident. It springs 
from the old selfish doctrine and practice of 
national law. States acknowledged what may 
be called legal and treaty obligations toward 
each other, but not moral obligations in the 
true and generous sense. 

The remedy, therefore, is as plain as the 
custom and its origin. It is to be sought in 
another and better principle, which Dr. LirBER 
happily expresses; **The modern law of na- 
tions is founded first of all on the principle of 
good neighborhood.” ‘The perception and dec- 
laration of such a principle show the immense 


and beneficent progress of public sentiment. 


This principle conceives nations as a fraternity, 
not as a league of naturally hostile tribes. It 
gives significance to the phrase, the family of 
nations. It confesses a common sympathy, a 
common interest, and is an unexpected and 
none the less cheering proclamation of the 
consciousness that God has made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth. Dr. Lieser pro- 
poses, first, that we should stipulate by treaty 
that every attempted exportation of convicts to 
our shores will be considered a grave offense 
against the law of nations; and, second, that 
the captains and owners of the importing ves- 


sels shall be heavily fined for introducing con- 


_victs, which shall be returned whence they came 
at the expense of the Government, This was 
the substance of Mr. Raymonp’s bill. He fur- 
ther suggests that after such a law is passed, 
and in the absence of treaties, the Government 
of the United States should proclaim that it 
regards such exportation as an unfriendfy act. 
* The subject is one that deserves considera- 
tion and action, and_which the Doctor treats 
with his accustomed point and force. 


| 
| 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


THe Hornet, otherwise the Cuban vessel of 
war the Cuba, has been seized by the United 
States at Wilmington. If, as there is no rea- 
sonable doubt, it should be proved that she was 
equipped from ports of the United States for the 
purpose of making war upon a Power with which 
the United States are at peace, she will of course 
be condemned. Our markets, as we stated last 
week, are open both to Spaniards and Cubans. 
But the latter are not yet an independent Pow- 
er. They have no recognized flag. They 
must, therefore, take the risks of the United 
States’ laws of neutrality, which forbid the fit- 
ting out of warlike expeditions against our 
“friendly allies. ‘The facts of a Cuban commis- 
sion, therefore, and of flying the “lone star” 
flag, and of calling an illegitimate cruiser a 
Cuban vessel of war, do not make the enter- 
prise of Captain Hicarns in September essen- 
tially different from that of Captain Ryan in 
June. 

It is not the least remarkable fact about the 
attempt to entangle the Unjted States in the 
Cuban movement by hostile expeditions from 
our ports that the leaders of these expeditions 
are ex-Confederate officers and soldiers. Their 
zeal for liberty and republican equal rights in 
Cuba or any where else we may be permitted 
to doubt. But there can be no doubt whatev- 
er that those who rejoiced in the escape of the 
Alabama from Liverpool would not unwilling- 
ly place the United States in the same position 
in which that escape placed England. If Cap- 
tain Hicarins’s performances should cause Spain 
to address to us the same kind of demand, and 
upon the same ground, that we address to En- 
‘gland upon the subject of the Alabama, ’it may 
be presumed that Captain Hice1ns would not 
tear his hair with anguish. Such considera- — 
tions do not, indeed, affect the duty of the 
United States under its own laws and interna- 
tional comity, but they are at least suggestive. 

Meanwhile, before gur paper appears, the 
United States will probably be challenged to 
show valid reasons for the detention of the 
Spanish gun-boats. If they can not be proved 


to be intended to serve against Peru they must 


be relieved, even if they are destined for Cuba. 


Nor do we believe that the Government of the 
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United States will regard that fact as sufficient 
reason for recognizing Cuban belligerency or 
independence. It is not the vigor and skill 
with which Spain attempts to maintain her au- 
thority, but the force and success with which 
Cuba resists, that supply the grounds of recog- 
nition. Our laws, our traditions, our honora- 
ble obligations, beside the moral duties of sin- 
cere revolutionists, were, or should have been, 
fully known to the Cuban chiefs. 

It is now stated in the Zribune, apparently 


with authority, that General has with- 


drawn the offer of mediation that he made to 
the Spanish Government, and also *that. the 
offer: although declined, was received in the 
most friendly spirit. It is further reported in 
the World, whose correspondent is probably the 
President’s confidant, that General Grant is 
satisfied with every word of General SicKLEs's 


note, including the threat. ‘Then there was a~ 


threat. And the Spanish Government received 
it in the most friendly spirit! It is a comfort 
that in the vast and conflicting murmur of ru- 


mor a man may hear any thing that he wishes" 


to hear. For ourselves, until otherwise: in- 
formed, Ww the United 
States that Gen- 


eral Grant is a Captain Bobadil. \But we do 
believe that the Government kas offeked media- 
tion upon honorable grounds, And we {trust that 
it will renew the offer. We fedl also]very con- 
fident that the United States will not/recognize 
uban belligerency until the facts orize and 
compel such action. 
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TRADE AND THE CROPS. 


TrapE during the past week has suffered 
from apprehensions produced by the gold spec- 
ulations, from the difficulties attending the 
transportation of goods over lines injured by 
the great storm, and also from the belief that 
as the time approached for using extensively 
the new crop of cotton its price would fall, and 
carry with it some-kinds of domestic goods. 
The price of some fine shirtings and some 
prints has been slightly reduced, and perhaps 
during this week a further reduction may oc- 
cur; but as no general panic followed the dis- 
turbance in Wall Street, and stocks are low 
throughout the country, large sales are still ex- 
pected:in all departments of business. 

So far as our crops are concerned, immense 
loss has been suffered from the drought which 
prevailed all along the Atlantic coast, and from 
recent storms. The two installments we have 
had of the equinoctial storm broke the drought 
- and supplied a little pasturage; but the im- 

portant wheat-growing States of the Northwest 
complain, and no doubt truly, of serious dam- 
age to wheat. The settlement of the North- 
west has been so recent that farmers are not 
well provided with barns, and as many of them 
expect to thresh their wheat immediately after 
it is made into cocks, so as to avoid stacking, 
they were caught by the great rain-storm in 
the midst of this process. Their. true policy, 
instead of straining a point to buy more land, 
which is the general tendency, is to erect barns 
to save their grain. | 

The loss on the two crops will diminish the 
amount exported to foreign countries, which 
will be unfortunate not only for us, but for them. 
England is now supplying herself largely with 
_ wheat from this country. The No.2 Red West- 
ern is wanted for her laboring population, and 
the dry and crisp wheat of California is needed 
to mix with English wheat, which this year is 
(lamp, owing to rains in harvest time and the 
general moisture of the climate. The English 
crop of 1868 was flinty, owing to the drought. 
which prevailed in England. 

The considerable excess in the quantity of 
wheat taken from us by England for the year 
ending September 1 over any previous year, is 
exjJained on the ground that the English har- 
vest this year was expected to be defective be- 

ore it was gathered. To the drought of 1868, 
hpwever, the. English want is largely due. En- 
and is compelled now to buy from this coun- 
try, inasmuch as she will require probably for 
the year ending the first of September, 1870, 
seventy million bushels of wheat over and above 
what her own-fiélds produce. The admitted 
defective crops in Russia-and other wheat pro- 
ducing regions in Europe, and what is known 
of the crops in this country, will induce her to 
store more grain than in 1868-69, Last year 
the whole population was living from hand to 
mouth, as there was more confidence in the 
ability to obtain supplies than is now felt. 

The grain dealers of Europe spread them- 
selves over the whole world to purchase wheat 
and corn at the lowest prices, They obtain 
the most exact information of the excess which 
each market may have to sell, and operate with 
a view to command the most important markets 
by first draining the weaker ones, which are in- 
duced to sell low from fear of the ultimate com- 
petition of the largest growers. 

The information obtained in the United States 
of the grain crops of other countries is derived 
mainly from English sources, and they reach us 
impressed with the tone which interest prompts. 
Our farmers are consequently at the mercy of 
those who skillfully avoid purchasing from us 
until prices are foreéd down to English limits. 
There is but one mote of remedying this ditti- 


go the expense of enrichment. 


675 


culty which subjects this great interest in the 
United States to the loss of millions annually. 
Our Consular system should be used to col- 
lect statistics from all other countries of the 
crops and productions which come into com- 


petition in the markets of the world with our 


‘the Agricultural Bu- 
reau at Washington pf our crops of cotton and 
grain, as compared fvith those of the previous 
year, are mantis as reliable and valuable. 


Foreign countries Breithus informed of the 
quantity of our prdductions, but we have no 
statistics of what ofhers produce to put our 
dealers on equality With the foreigner. 

During the perifd when our commerce was 
active the Consular system was extremely bene- 
ficial; but as our commerce was destroyed dur- 
ing the war, and is not yet rebuilt, no better 
employment can be given to the consuls of the 
United States than to devote them to this strv- 
ice. For this purpose it would be expedient to 
appoint Americans, and have them instructed 
to examine diligently and report fully on this 
subject. The English have an interest the 
deepest that can exist to have the most ex- 
act knowledge of the condition of all food- 
exporting countries, as they annually expend 
about five hundred millions of dollars—meas- 
ured in our currency—for .food for domestic 
consumption; and the success of their com- 
petition with France and Germany in manu- 
facturing industry depends largely on what 
may be saved in this foreign expenditure. 
But as our imports exceed our exports, and 
the balance has been settled by bonds which 
will be held over us for years, it is not only ex- 
pedient but necessary that we shall have that 
knowledge of the productions of other countries 
that will enable us to meet the foreigner on fair 
terms, 

This is the more necessary, as other states in 
Europe are by the growth of population grad- 
ually reaching the condition of England when 
they will be added to the list of customers for 
our productions. 

The wheat area in the United States is grad- 
ually receding from the Atlantic on account of 
the habit common to most new populations of 
severe and rapid exhaustion of the soil. Suc- 
cessive crops of wheat are f&ken, and nothing 
is returned to the land, as it is cheaper for the 
time being to break up new prairie than under- 
The burden of 
costly transportation is thus placed upon the 
consumer on the sed-board and abroad, which 
affects our power to compete in the English 
market with other growers. But in wasting 
the inheritance of rich lands without strength- 
ening the condition of the coutry in other re- 
spects, we sacrifice the most important interests. 
Our ability to pay our public debt must depend 
in great part upon the reasonable use of our 
great natural facilities. It is a crime injurious. 
not only to us but to the world at large to ex- 
haust the soil of its strength, and it should be 
punished by penal laws. 

If our lands are cultivated on the plan of 
keeping up their strength, the foreigner will be 
obliged to pay the same profit upon what is thus 


raised as he pays now on a plan of exhaustion. — 


The farmér now throws in this annual loss, and 
ultimately squanders his estate. ‘The old por- 
tions of the Union, unable to compete in grain- 
growing with the West, are driven into other 
forms of cultivation; but he who makes his 
land produce two blades of grass where only one 
grew before constitutes an exceptiop to the gen- 
eralgrule. 

e urge upon the Government at Washing- 
ton to secure the establishment of a Bureau.in 
one of the Departments charged with the duty 
of spreading before our people the most exact 
knowledge of the extent of the crops abroad. 
We have reached the condition when our re- 
sources must be made available for mecting 
great burdens, and we are satisfied that the in- 
dustry of the country will be greatly benefited 
by being able to measure the wants of foreign 
countries with as much precision as they can 
use in ascertaining our productions, 


- NOTES. 


Ir is one of the most significant of recent facts 
that what is called the ‘‘ Conservative” party in 
Mississippi—which means the Democrats and 
late Confederates— have nominated a colored 
citizen for Secretary of State, who accompanies 
Judge Dent in his stumping tour. It\shows 
that one of the tendencies of the Republican pol- 
icy of reconstruction is to destroy the barrier of 
color, and make it neceséary for politicians to 
propitiate the new citizensi ‘Ten years ago, we 
may presume, the Conservative Democratic cause 
in Mississippi would not have been strengthened 


by the candidacy of a colored man. Lut we re-- 


mind Mr. Tuomas the candidate in 
question, that however his nomination may prove 
the progress of public sentiment, yet the political 
allies of those who vote for him in Mississippi 
deny his race equal rights in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and oppose those rights every 
where in the country. ‘Those who-vote for him 
would gladly vote that he should have no vote. 


Tue Hon. E. G. Spavipine, who was Chair- 
man of the Sub-committee upon Ways and Means 
in thé House of Representatives during most of 
the financial legislation of the war, has prepared 
a very complete aud valuable ** Financial His- 


tory of the War’”—a subject which the historians 
of the rebellion have very insufficiently treated. 
Mr. Spautprne’s work is.a most serviceable 
manual, fully indexed, and contaigjpg an ample 
sketch of all the plans, debates, opinions, and 
laws in relation to the subject. Naturally the 
author is somewhat prominent in his work, for 
he was a conspicuous figure in the legislation he 
describes, But nowhere -else will the student 
find such a collection of important facts and doc- 
uments as in this history, which is published in 
Buffalo by the Express Printing Company. 


Mr. Cox, a member of the late Democratic 
Convention in Minnesota, said to his brethren in 
that body: ‘‘ For a long time we have been fight- 
ing the nigger, and we have got whipped. We 
have had nigger thrust at us until-we are black 
in the face. ‘The nigger has been a curse, and I 
am tired of him. He has filled our belly full, 
and taken our legs off—short!” In other words, 
he has done to the Democratic party precisely 
what that party has tried to do to him. And 
Mr. Cox might have added with truth that any 
party in this country which outrages human na- 
ture and opposes human rights will, sooner or 
a in his own phrase, have its legs taken off— 
short. 


A Committee of the new Board of Education 
in the city of New York propose to provide for 
the instruction of forty thousand more children 
than now attend the schools, and with a reduc- 
tiorm of $800,000 upon the school expenses of 

ast year. This is to be done by consolidation 
departments, by the establishment of a daily 
normal school for the fourteen hundred pupils 
who are now in the supplementary classes of the 
grammar schools, and by other minor modifica- 
tions. The Board has taken time to reflect. 
This is not unnatural: as a plan which proposes 
an immense increase of school facilities with a 
reduction of nearly a third of the current ex- 
pense seems to accuse the recent management of 
incompetency, or of something else. 


EvEn the World is aghast at the summary ex- 
clusion of Republicans as inspectors and canvass- 
ers at the polls in Brooklyn. But it is certainly 
not a surprising action. A party which could 
gravely carry on the enormous system of nagural- 
ization and other frauds which were notorious at 
the election in this city last Year, and which di- 
rected its subordinates in the rural districts to 
report promptly what majority was required, 
would not hesitate to take entire possession of 
the ballot-Boxes. There ‘remains but one more 
step to be taken to complete the Democratic 
election system in the city of New York, and 
that is, to prevent the Republicans from voting 
at all. That eminent Democratic chief, JAMEs 
M. Mason, took this ground upon occasion of 
voting for secession in Virginia. He rather 
plainly suggested that any body who was so in- 
sane as to vote against secession should be shot. 
any need not, however, be at the expense 
wder and shot. It knows a more pacific 


atic prospect as he was in September, 
1868, yhen the news came from Maine? It cer- 
tainlyfvould be in- accord with the other prac- 
tices Of the party that so profoundly respects the 
will of the people. | 


THE Evening Post gives the following notice 
of our neighbor, the Bazar: ** Late numbers of 
Harper's Bazar show the unflagging zeal with 
which the proprietors and editorial staff maintain 
the interest and variety of its general contents. 
This paper has already attained an immense cir- 
culation and.unexampled popularity; but the ex- 
ertions of all engaged upon it are such as would 
indicate a seeking after‘success on the part of 
new candidates for public favor. The young lady 
who buys a single number of it is made a sub- 
scriber for life.” 


Captain C. F. Haut, who has lately returned 
from the arctic regions, with méw information 
concerning the fate of the expedition of Sir JoHN 
FRANKLIN, gave an interesting account of his 
discoveries before the Geographical Society in 
this city, on the evening of October 7. Captain 
HALL, it is expected, will soon give a public lee- 
ture in this city, with full details of his late ex- 
pedition, and will also exhibit the relics which 
he found in King William’s Land. im 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuer President has proclaimed November 18 to be a 
day of National Thanksgiving. 
e Virginia Legislature was convened October 5. 
On the 8th both Houses ratified the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. In the House there were 
only six votes against them, and in the Senate onl 
four against the Fourteenth and two against the Fil- 
teenth, one of the latter being a colored Republican 
Senator, who declined voting use the Legislature 
wasillegal. The Legislature, by joint resolution, then 


a journed till October 18, 


he Spanish steamer Euterpe took her clearance 
from this port for Havana October 9. 

Our national debt is $2,450,000,000, of which $2,100,- 
000,000 bear interest. Secretary Boutwell estimates 
that at the present rate of reduction—$100,000,000"per 
year—-the entire debt would be extinguished in four- 
teen years. 

During the eight months from January 1, 1869, out 
of 21,624 immigrants to San Francisco 11,000 were 
Chinese. The number of Chinese immigrants to 
California from 1848 to 1868, inclusive, was 108,000. 

Postmaster-General Creswell has opened negotia- 
tions with the British Post-office Department for a 
further reduction of letter postage between the.Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. By the existing postal 
convention which went into effect on ist of Jan- 
uary, 1868, the single rate of postage for letters be- 
tween the two countries was reduced from twenty- 
four to twelve cents. Mr. Creswell now proposes & 
farther reduction from twelve to Bix cents, to take 
effect on the 1st of Jannary, 1870. _ 

Ex/President Franklin Pierce died at Concord ou 


the morning of October 8 President Grant publicly 


announced this event, and ordered business in the 
Government Departments to be suspended on the day 
of the funeral. : 
_ The conditions under which the French Transatlan- 
tic Cable was allowed to be landed on the American 
shores are, it is well known, provisional. Our Gov- 
ernment, with the consent of MM. Erlanger and Ren- 
ter, reserved to Congress the right of suspending or 
putting an end tothe authorization. The eventuality 
which dictated this prudent provision bas arisen, An 
application was recently made to the French Minister 
of the Interior by members of the United States Con- 
tinental Company for permission to land an Atlantic 
cable at some 
cation, signed by two retired Generals and a Major of 
the United States volunteers and regular army, and 
by another American gentleman holding a prominent 
position abroad, was refused, on the ground that an 
exclusive privilege to land a cable on the French coast 
had been granted to MM. Erlanger and Reuter. The 


int on the French coast. This appli- « 


propriety of suspending the authorization granted by. ~ 


the American Government to MM. Erlanger and Reu- 
ter will probably be considered during the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

October 5 was the opening day of the second annual 
Horse Fair at Narragansett Park. On the 8th the 
races closed. The last ayd great race was won by 
‘** Lady Thorn” for a purse of y000. Her competitors 
were Palmer,” “Goldsmith” Maid,” ‘*Lucy,” and 
** American Girl.” Time, 2.1934, 2.1834, 2.19%, 2.21. 

At Jerome Park, on October 6, there were five races. 
October 9 was the first regular day of the fall meeting 
—the 6th was an extra or “match” day. The first 
race on this day was won by A. Belmont’s chestnut 
filly, ‘‘ Finesse,” azainst “Intrigue,” a chestnut fill 
owned by Hunter & Travers. Time, 1.52%. Bel- 
mont’s ** Attraction” won the second race, against Je- 
rome’s “ Rapture.” Time, 1.51%. ‘ The third, or two- 
mile race, was won by P. Holland’s “ Corsican.” 
There were five entries. Time, 3.45344. The handi- 
cap sweepstakes—five entries—was won by C. F. 
Elwees’s brown **Buhannon.” Time, 1.533. 
The — sweepstakes, 11; miles—nine entries— 
was won by Purdy & Withers’s chestnut horse, 
Roaster.” Time, 2.034. 

Savannah, Georgia, is-looking up. The shipments 

of cotton from that port have thus fhe this season been 
double those of New Orleans. 
_. The Troy Whig has made a calculation from which 
it appears that enough rain fell in Rensselaer and Al- 
bany counties on October 3 and 4 to supply every man, 
woman, and child upon the face of the earth with two 
anda rag! ye of water per day for a year.4 

Edwin M..Chamberlin has accepted the Labor Re- 
form nominatipn for vernor of Massachusetts, 

lacing himself squarely upon the Repudiation plat- 
orm of the Convention. 

The Mississippi Republican Convention met Sep- 
tember 29, and nominated J. L. Alcorn for Governor, 
and for Secretary of State James Lynch (colored). 

The New York Cp aeeng Central Committee has 
nominated General Franz Sigel for Secretary of State, 
and Hon. Horace Greeley for Comptroller. 

At last we hear from the American ship Dread- 
nought, of San Francisco. She was lost on July 4 on 
Cape Penas, to’ the northeast of the island of Terra 
del Fuego. She had sailed from Liverpool April 28, 
with a crew numbering 34, and a cargo of 2000 tons. 
The crew escaped from the ill-fated vessel in two 
small boats, but without provisions. For seventeen 
days they subsisted on the shell-fish which they gath- 
ered from the rocks at low tide. At night they slept 
on shore around large fires which they lighted. The 
Indians treated them well, not offering them the 
slightest violence. By day they pursued their course 
southward, toward the Straits of La Maire, and on the 
seventeenth day after their shipwreck, fell in with 
the Norwegian bark General Birch, whose captain, A. 
Amersden, treated them with all possible kindness 
and attention. They were finally conveyed to Val- 
paraiso, which port they reached about September 1. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe publishes a card in the Hartford 
Courant, in which she says she has hitherto kept si- 
lence on account of the excited state of the public 
mind, and because she expected additional proofs 
from England in regard to her story. Some of these 
she says she has obtained, and proposes soon to pub- 
lish a review of the whole Byron matter, fortified by 
additional facts, circumstances, and documents. 

Hon. Israel T. Hatch has complied with the request 
of several leading citizens of Buffalo, of both parties, 
to become an independent ¢andidate for the Assem- 
bly. The ee is to secure him as an exponent of 
the Canal policy of that city, and he will be entirely 
untrammeled by party ties 

The destruction to propérty by the recent storm in 
New Brunswick is reported as most severe. The tide 
in the Bay of Fundy and in and around St. John rose 
to a great and unusual height, and destroyed an im- 
mense amount of property. bheed pry in the little par- 
ish of Sackville alone is estimated at $1,000,000, 

Professor Esty, of Antherst College, the Springfield 

tblican says, has recently finished a computation 
of the orbits of Satursi*s satellites, a long and diffi- 
cult work, which po mathematician has befure ac- 
complished. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Spanish Cortes resumed its sessions October 3. 
The Republican insurrection appeared so alarming in 
its extent that the Government asked and obtained 
the passage of a bill suspending the constitutional 

aranties of personal rights during the insurrection. 
This excited great opposition among the Republican 
members. Two provinces—Andalusia and Catalonia 
—have been declared under martial law. It is of- 
ficially statedthat combats have taken place between 
the national troops and the Republican insurgents in 
Catalonia, Aragon, Old Castile, and Andalusia; and 
that so far the troops have been victorious. It is 
stated that Senor Paul, a member of the Cortes, is at 
= mat of one of the Republican bands in the south 
of Spain. 

The Prussian Diet was opened October 6 by a speech 
from King William, who announced the necessity for 
increased taxation. 

The supplementary elections for members of the 
French Corps “7 4 take place November 7. - 

The island of St. Thomas was visited September 17 
by an earthquake which shook the city of St. Thomas 
to its foundatiorts. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps has published the official reg- 
ulations for the navigation of the Suez Canal. Navi. 
gation is permitted to vessels of all nations, provided 
they do not draw more than seven metres and a half 
of water; the canal being eight metres deep. Steam 
vessels may navigate by means of their own steam 
power. ae vessels of about fifty tons burden 
must be towed by the service established for the pur- 
pose bythe Company. The transit due from one sea 
to the other is 10 francs per ton burden, and,10 francs 

r passenger. 

PeThe Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., the well-known 
Head Master of Rugby School, and one of-the writers 
f the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” has been pre- 
erred to the Bishopric of Exeter, in England. 

A Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge 
states that Father Hyacinthe’s letter has thrown the 
Faubourg Saint Germain into a state of cousternation. 
The Papal Nuncio was not in Paris when the letter 


was published, but he was immediately informed of - 


it, and at once telegraphed every word of it to Rome, 
It is stated that the document was submitted to the 
Archbishop of Paris before appearing, and approved 
by him_after some slight modifications.- According 
to the Rappel, the original cause of the rupture be- 
tween Father Hyacinthe and his superiors was the 
speech he delivered at a Peace Congress some time 
since; and the second cause of offense was another 
speech at a distribution of prizes. An early copy of 
the letter is said to have been communicated to the 
Emperor by M. Duvergier, the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, who had received it from Mer. Darboy, the 
Archbishop of Paris. Father Hyacimthe is coming to 
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and effectual way. We appeal toa Mr. TiLpEN 

whether the forbidding of Republicans to vote, as : 

well as\to count the votes and oversee the count- 

ing, would not make him as ‘‘ serene” over the 
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MARPER’S WEEKLY. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC EXPE-. 
DITION. 


Captain C. F. Hay, who has recently re- 
turned home from his expedition into the Arctic 
regions, contributes to this Number of the Week- 
/y numerous sketches of the interesting relics re- 
lating to Sir JoHN FRANKLIN’s expedition found 
by him in King William’s Land. 

Captain Haxt sailed in the Monticello in the 


latter part of June, 1864. He took with him no- 


sailing vessel, but made his ninety days’ trip 
into King William’s Land in a sledge. ‘This 
was his second expedition, the results of the 
first having been already given to the world in 
his work entitled ‘‘ Arctic Researches and Life 
among the Esquimaux.” His first expedition 
pecupied two years and four months, and the 
discoveries then made encouraged him to make a 
second attempt to learn all that could be found out 


concerning the fate of the FRANKLIN expedition. | 


In his second, as in his first, exploration he de- 
pended entirely upon the native Esquimaux, and 
-‘mpon his own.skill and resources in obtaining his 
information. In his letter to Mr. Henry Grin- 


-NELL, dated Repulse Bay, June 20, 1869, Cap-- 


tain says: 


‘*The result of my sledge journey to King. 


William’s Land may be summed up thus: None 
of Sir JoHn FranKLtn’s companions ever reach- 
ed or died on Montreal Island. It was late in 
July, 1848, that Crozier and his party, of about 
forty or forty-five, passed down the west coast 
ef King William’s Land in the vicinity of Cape 
Herschell. The party was dragging two sledges 
on the sea-ice, which was nearly in its last stage 
of dissolution—one, a large sledge, laden with an 
awning-covered boat, and the other, a small one, 
laden with provisions and camp material. Just 
before Crozier and pgy arrived at Cape Her- 
schell they were met by four families of natives, 
and both parties went into camp near each oth- 
er. Two Esquimaux men, who were of the na- 
tive party, gave me much sad, but deeply inter- 
esting information. Some of it stirred my heart 
with sadness, intermingled avith rage, for it was 
a conkession that they, with their companions, 
did secretly and hastily abandon Crozier and 
his party to suffer and die for need of fresh pro- 
visions, when, in truth, it was in the power of 
the natives to save every man alive. ‘The next 
trace of Crozier and his party isto be found in 
the skeleton which M‘Cuiinrock discovered a 
little below, to the southward and eastward of 
Cape Herschell; this. was never found by the 
natives. ‘The next trace is a camping-place on 
the sea-shore of King William’s Land, about 
three miles eastward of Pfeiffer's River, where 
two men died and received Christian burial. At 
this place fish bones were found by the natives, 
which showed them that Crozrer and his party 
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had caught while there @ 


next trace of this party occurs some five or six 
miles eastward, on a long, low point of “King 
William’s Land, where one man died and was 
buried. Then about S.S.E., two and a Palf 
miles further, the next trace occurs on Todd 

Inlet, where the remains of five men lie. ‘The 
next certain trace of, this party is on the west 
side of the inlet, west of Point Richardson, on 
‘some low land that is an island or a part of the. 
main land as the tide may be. Here the awn- 
ing-covered boat and the remains of about thirty 
or thirty-five of Cagzrer’s /party were found by 
the native Poo f Sir Joun Ross 

i 


has given a desc on the account of his 
voyage in the Victory, 18$9-34. In the spring 
of 1849 a large tent re oor of by some of the’ 


natives whom I saw, the r of which was com- 
pletely covered with the femains of white men.. 
Close by were two graves. This tent was a little 
way inland from the head of Terror Bay. 

‘*In the ‘spring of 1861, when the snow was 
nearly all gone, an Esquimaux party, conducted 
by a native well known throughout the northern 
regions, found two boats, with many skeletons in 
and about them. One of these boats had been 
previeusly found by M‘CrintocK; the other 
was found lying from one-quarter’ to one-half 
mile distant, and must have been completely 
entombed in snow at the time M‘Cirntock’s 
parties were there, or they most assuredly wou 
have seen it. In and about the boat, besides 
the many skeletons alluded to, were found many 
relics, most of them similar in character to those 

has enumerated as having .been 
-found in the boat he discovered. 

“*'The same year that the Erebus and Ter- 
ror were abandoned one of them consummated 
the Great Northwest Passage, having five men 
aboard. The evidence of the exact number is 
cireumstantial. Every thing about this North- 
west Passage ship of Sir. JoHN FRANKLIN'S ex- 
pedition was in complete order; four boats were 
hanging high up at the ship’s sides, and one was 
on the quarter-deck ; the vessel was in its winter 
housing of sail or tent cloth. *This vessel was 
found by the Ook-joo-lik natives near O'Reilly 
Island, lat. 68° 30’ N., lon. 99° W., early in the 
spring of 1849, it being frozen in the midst of a 
smooth and unbroken floe of ice of only one win- 
ter’s formation. From certain evidence I have 
gained both at Ig-loo-lik and King William’s 
Land, there must have been a dog of the grey- 
hound species belonging to one or the other of 
the two ships. I only know this through native 
testimony. It is quite likely that some one in 
England can tell whether there was a dog on 
board either of the ships when Sir JoHn FraNnK- 
LIN left in 1845. 


MAUX INTERPRETERS, 


‘*My sledge company from Repulse Bay. to 
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King William’s Land consisted of eleven souls, bo had risked tarnishing her good name for- 


all Esquimaux. Although they are as untama- 

ble as eagles by nature, vet by their aid alone I 

was enabled to reach points otherwise inaccessi- 

Lie, and when there to gain much important in- 

formation relative to the fate of Sir Joun Frank- 

LIN'S expedition. 


** Could I and my party, with reasonable safe- 
tv. have remained to make a summer search on 
King William's. Land, it is not only probable 
that we should have recovered the logs and jour- 
nals of Sir Jouy FRANKLIN'S expedition, but 
have gathered up and entombed the remains of 
nearly one hundred of his companions; for they 
lie about the: places whegg the three boats have 
heen found, and at the fibree camping-place at 
the head of Terror Bay, and the three other 
places that I have already inentioned. In the 
cove, west side of Point Richardson, however, 
Nature herself. has opened her besom and given 
sepulture to thé Fmains of the immortal heroes 
that died there. Wherever the Esquimaux have 
fonnd the graves of FRANKLIN’s companions 
they have dug them open and robbed the dead, 


beasts. On Todds Island-the remains of five 
men were not buried, but, after the savages had 
robbed them of every article that could bg turned 
to any account for their use, their dogs were al- 
lowed to finish the disgusting work. 

**Wherever I found that Sir JOHN FRANK- 
Lts’s companions had died I erected monuments, 
then fired salutes and waved the Star-spangled 
Banner over them in memory and respect of the 
great and true discoverers of the Northwest Pas- 
sage. I could have gathered great quantities— 
si very great variety—of relics of Sir JOHN 
FRANKLIN S expedition, for they are now pos- 
sessed by natives all over the Arctic regions that 
I visited or heard of—from Pond’s Bay to Mac- 
kenzie River. <As it was I had to be satisfied 


total weight of relics from-natives about King 
William's Land. —Some of those I will enumer- 
ate: 1. A portion of one side (several planks and 
ribs fast together) of a boat, clinker-built, and 
copper-fastened. ‘This part of a boat is of the 
one found near the boat found by M‘Crirxtock’s 
party. 2. A small oak sledge-runner, reduced 
from the sledge on which the boat rested. 3. 
Part of the mast of the Northwest Passage ship.: 
4. Chronometer box, with its number, name of 
maker, and the Queen's broad arrow engraved 
upon it. 5. Two long heavy sheets of copper, 
three and four inches wide, with counter-sunk 
holes for screw-nails. On these sheets, as well 
as on most every thing else that came trom the 
Northwest Passage ship, are numetous stamps 
of the Queen's broad arrow. - 6. Mahogany 
writing-de<k, elaborately finished and bound in 
brass. 7. Many pieces of silver-plate — forks 
and spoons—bearing crests and initials of the 
owners. &. Parts of watches. 9%. Knives, and 
very many other things, all of which you,‘and 
others interested in the fate of the FRANKLIN ex- 
pedition, will take a sad interest in inspecting on 
their arrival in the States.” 


VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’’ 


En Pive Books.— Book 


CHAPTER XY. 
LADY TALLIS. 


Ir was not until Mr. Levincourt had been seat- 
ed for some time in the railway carriage that he 
remembered that he was ignorant of Lady Tal- 
lis’s address. -Young Lockwood had said that 
she was in London, but where the vicar knew not. 

** Maud!” said he, suddenly, ** how are we to 
find your aunt ?” 

Maud was leaning her weary head against the 
cushions, and her eyes were closed. She had 
not been sleeping, however, for she immediately 
opened her eves, and repeated the vicar’s words, 

** How are we to find my aunt?” 

“Yes, how? In the whirl and confusion and 
misery of this dreadful departure, it never oc- 
curred to me that I do not knowe Lady ‘Tallis’s 
address! Her last letter was dated from the 
country.” 

‘*Mr.—Mrs. Lockwood knows: where Aunt 
Hilda is,” answered Mand, after a moment’s re- 
flection. | 

** Yes, yes, yes,” said the vicar, with peevish 
irritability. ‘**Mrs. Lockwood knows! But 
where can these people be found? Merciful 

Heavens, it is enough to madden one! It is all 
confusion and hopeless misery!” 

** Dear Uncle Charles, in this I think’ I can 
help you. Iremember the Lockwoods’ address, 
‘They live in a street called Gower Street. Do 
vou know it?” 

‘*Gower Street ? 
vou know ?” 

“Mr. Lockwood mentioned that his mother 
had a house there. Her husband bequeathed it 
to her, and she lives there.” 

** Well, I suppose we must drive there the first 
thing. J know of no other way.” 

After that the vicar closed his eyes also. But 
for a long time his brain was tormented by whirl- 
ing thoughts. Occasionally a gleam of something 
like hope darted into his mind. Might it not be 
possible that all would yet go well with Veronica? 

Some fathers would have deemed that by no pos- 
sibility could it be altogether well with her. It. 
could not be well to be the wife of a man who 
had induced her to leave her home clandestinely, 
to deceive and inflict torturing anxiety on her 
father; a man who had, at the least, caused a 


Are you sure? How do 


‘ment in almost darkness. 


forlorn apartment. 


ever. But in his present wretchedness it seemed 


_ to the vicar that to know Veronica Sir John 


Gale's wife would in itself be happiness and peace 
of mind. And it must be remembered that 
Charles Levincourt was at heart a worldly man; 
that the somewhat lax tone of morals and want 
of high principle which -he had observed in Sir 
John Gale's conversation would by no means 
have induced him to refuse the baronet his 
daughter's hand had he asked for it openly. 
But he was keenly alive to the disgrace of his 
daughter’s elopement; and not the least sharp 
pang he felt was caused by the reflection that’ 
Veronica had thoroughly deceived him. 

At length he fell into an uneasy sleep, through 
which he was dimly conscious of mental pain, 
and of a dread of waking. From this slumber 
he was aroused by Maud’s hand on his shoulder 


They were in London. The railway station 
looked inexpressibly dreary, with its long vistas 
ending in black shadow, its sickly lamps blink- 


_ing like eyes that have watched all night and are 


weary, and its vast glazed roof, through which 
the gray dawn was-beginning to glimmer. 

It was yet too early to attempt to go to Mrs. 
Lockwood's house. ‘They must wait at least a 
couple of hours. The yicar looked so worn, 
aged, and ill that Maud tried to persuade him 
to seek s@me rest at the hotel close to the sta- 
tion, promising that he should-be roused in due 
time. But he refused to do so. 

‘*Sit here,” he said, leading Maud into a 
waiting-room, where there was a dull coke fire 
smouldering slowly, and where a solitary gas- 
light shed a yellow glare over a huge, bare, shin- 
ing centre-table, leaving the rest of the apart- 
**You will be safe 


and unmolested here. I must go and make 


some inquiries—try to find some trace— 


main here till I return.” 

Maud thought she had never seen a room so 
utterly soul-depressing. No place would have 
appeared cheerful to her at that moment; but 
this railway waiting-room was truly a dreary 
She sat there cower- 
ing over the dull red fire, sick, and chilly, and 
sad; listening nervously to every echoing foot- 
fall on the long platform without; to the whis- 
tle of some distant engine, screaming as though 
it had lost its way in the labyrinthine net-work 
of lines that converged just outside the great ter- 
minus, and were wildly crying for help and guid- 
ance; listening to the frequent clang of a heavy 
swing-door, the occasional sound of voices (once 
a man laughed aloud, and she involuntarily put 
her hands up to her startled ears to shut out the 
sound that jarred on every quivering nerve with 
agonizing discord), and to the loud, deliberate 
ticking of a clock above the waiting-room door. 

At length—how long the time had seemed !— 
Mr. Levincourt returned. 

Maud started up, and tried to read in his face 
if he had any tidings of Veronica, but she did 
not venture to speak. Ile answered her appeal- 
ing look : 

**T havé»seen the station-master,” he said. 
**They have not been here. I believe that much 
is certain. The man was civil, and caused in- 
quiries to be made among the people—oh my 
God, that I should have to endure this degrada- 
tion!—but there was no trace of such people as I 
described. This man made a suggestion. They 
might have left the main line at Dibley, and 
either come to London by the other line, thus 
arriving at & station at the opposite end of the 
town; or—as I think more probable — have 


} reached the junction that communicates with 


the coast railways, and so got down to the sea 
without touching London at all.” 

**Oh, Uncle Charles!” | 

‘*Come, my poor child, let me at least put you 
into a shelter were yon will be safe from the con- 
tamination of our disgrace. You look half dead, 
my poor Maudie! Come, there is a cab waiting 
here outside.” 

As Maud moved toward the door to obey his 
summons the light of the gas-lamp fell full on 
her pale face, and he almost exclaimed aloud at 
her startling resemblance to her mother. _ 

It seemed to the yicar that the remembrance 
of his old love, thus called up at this moment, 
filled his heart with bitterness even to overflow- 
ing. 

‘*Oh me!” he groaned; ‘‘I wish it were all 
over! Iam weary of my life.” | 

The cab rattled over the stones through the 
still nearly empty streets. 

Maud’s remembrance of any part of London 
was very vague. She had never even seen the 
neighborhoods through which she was now being 
jolted. It all looked squalid, mean, grimy, and 
uninviting under the morning light. At last 
they came into a long street, of which the fur- 
ther end was veiled and concealed by a dense 

. foggy vapor. 

What number, miss?” asked the cabman, 
turning round on his seat. 

** What do you say ?” asked Mand, faintly. 

“What number, miss? ‘This ‘ere is Gower 
Street.” 

‘**Oh!” cried Maud, despairingly. 
remember the number!” | 

The cabman had pulled up his horse, and was 
now examining the lash of his whip with an air 
of philosophical indifference, like a man who is 
weighed upon by no sense of responsibility. Aft- 
er a minute or so he observed, with great calm- 
ness, ** That’s ockkard ; Gower Street is raythur 
a long street, and it ll take some time to knock 
at all the doors both sides o’ the way.” Then 
he resumed the examination of his whip-lash. 

**Oh, Uncle Charles, I am so sorry!” mur- 
mured Maud. ‘** What shall we do?” 

Mr. Levincourt jumped out of the cab, and 


temporary slur to be cast on her reputation, and 


ran to a door where there was a young woman 
washing the steps. 


and Maud’s-voice in his ear, faltering out that she | 
believed they must have reached London. 


don’t 


** Do you happen to know,” he asked, ‘*where- 
abouts in this street a Mrs. Lockwood lives ?” 
‘*Mrs. Lockwood!” echoed the girl, drying 
her streaming arms on her apron, ‘‘ this is Mrs. 
Lockwood's.” 
The vicar beckoned to the cabman, who had 
also alighted by this time, and who now led his 
raw-boned horse up to the door at a funereal 
ce. 
ee My good. girl,” said the vicar, ‘‘ will you 
take a message to your mistress at once? It is 
of the greatest importance.” 

** Missis ain’t up yet,” rejoined the servant, 
staring first at him, then at Maud, and lastly at 
the cabman, from whom she received a confi- 
dential wink, which seemed to claim a common 
vantage-ground of Cockneyhood between him- 
self and her, and to separate them both from 
the vicar and his ward. | 

‘*T will send up this card to her,” said Mr. 
Levincourt. He took out a card and pencil, and 
wrote some words hastily. Then he gave the 
girl the card together with a shilling, and begged 
her to lose no time in delivering the former to 
her mistress, while she was to keep the latter 
for herself. 
_,The administration of the bribe appeared to 
raise the vicar in the cabman’s estimation. The 
latter officiously pulled down the window-glass 
on the side next the house, so that Maud could 
put her head out, and then stood with the handle 
of the cab door in his hand, ready for any 
emergency. 

The progress of the servant to her mistress’s 
bedroom was retarded by her efforts to decipher 
what was written on the card, an attempt in 
which she only partially succeeded. In about 
five minutes she came down again, and said to 
the vicar: 

** Missus’s best compliments, and the lady as 
you're a looking for is lodging in the ’ouse. 
She's on the first-floor, and will you please walk 
into the drawing-room ?” 

The vicar and Maud followed the girl up 
stairs into a front-room, furnished as a sitting- 
room. Itcommunicated by folding-doors, which 
were now closed, with another a ent. 

The servant drew up the yellow window-blinds, 
desired the visitors to be seated, and asked, as 
she prepared to leave the room: 
' **Who shall I say, please?” 

**Mr. Levincourt, and— Stay! had 
better take my card in to her ladyship, and say 
that her niece is here with me, and would be 
glad if she might see her.” 

The servant departed into the adjoining cham; 
ber, as it appeared, for the sound of voices very 
slightly muftled by the folding-doors was heard 
immediately. In a very few minutes the girl 
returned, begging Maud to follow her. ; 

**She ain't up yet, but she'd like to see you, 
miss; and shell come out to you, Sir,as soon ag 
possible.” 7 

Maud obeyed her aunt’s summons, and th 
vicar was left alone, standing at the window, 
and looking at the monotonous line of the op- 
posite houses. He was, in a measure, relieved 
by the fact that the first surprise and shock to 
Lady Tallis of his presence and his errand in. 
London would be over before he saw her. He 
felt a strong persuasion that tact and self-pos- 
session were by no means poor Hilda’s distin- 
guishing characteristics, and he had nervously 


dreaded the first meeting with her. Although 
he had placed himself as far as possible from the 
fulding-doors, he could hear the voices xising 
and falling in the adjoining room, and occasion- 
ally could distinguish her ladyship’s tones in a 
shrill exclamation. 

He tapped his fingers with irritable impatience 
on the window. Why did not Maud urge her 
aunt to hasten? She knew that every minute 
was of importance to him. He would wait no 
longer. He would go away, and return later. 

As he so thought the door opened, and there 
appeared the woman whom he had last seen in 
the bloom of her youth more than a score of 
years ago. ‘The remembrance.of the beautiful. 
Hilda Delaney was very distinct in his mind. 
At the sound of the opening door he turned 


with that remembrance: a small, dean, pale old 
woman, huddled in a dark-colored wrapper, and 
with a quantity of soft gray hair untidily thrust 
into a brown silk net. 

‘* My dear friend,” said she, taking both the 
vicar’s hands—‘“‘ my poor dear friend !” 

Her voice had an odd, cracked sound, like the 
tone of a broken musical instrument which has 
once given forth sweet notes ; and she spoke with 
as unmistakable a brogue as though she had ney- 
er passed a day out of the County Cork. 
**Ah! you wouldn't have known me now, 
would ye?” she continued, looking up into the 
vicar’s face. 

** Yes,”” he answered; after an instant’s glance 
—“* yes, I should have known you.” And, in- 
deed, as he looked, her face became familiar to 
his eyes. She retained the exquisite delicacy of 
skin which had been one of her chief beauti¢s, | 
but it was now blanched and wan, and marked 
with three or four deep lines round the mouth, 
though on the forehead it remained smooth. 
There was still the regular, clear-cut outline, but 
exaggerated into sharpness. ‘There were still 
the large, finely-shaped, lustrous hazel eyes, but 
with a glitter in them that seemed too bright for 
health, and with traces of much wailing and 
weeping in their heavy lids. She was a kindly, 
foolish, garrulous, utterly undignified woman. 

**I have come,” said the vicar, ‘‘to ask you 
to give shelter and protection to this dear child. 
My house is no home for her now, and Heaven 
knows when I Shall return to it myself. I sup- 
pose Maud has—has told you?” — 

Ah, my dear Mr. Levincourt, where would 
the child find shelter and protection if not with 
her poor dear mother’s only sister? And hasn't 


it been the wish of my heart to have her with me 


4 


ull these years? And, indeed, when Clara died 
I would have adopted her outright, if I’d been 
let. But not having any daughter of my own— 
though, to be sure, a boy would have been best, 


because of the baronetcy, and he never forgave - 


me, I believe, for not giving him a son—of course 
I— But indeed I am truly distressed at your 
misfortune, and I hope that things may not be 
so bad as ye fear. 
tionable, there’s no doubt of that in the world. 


| Still, ye know, my dear Mr. Levincourt, it won’t 


be the first, and I’d wager nof*the last. And, 
upon my honor, I can’t see but that the runaway 
mar’ges may tirn out as well sometimes as those 
that are arranged in the regular way; though, 
goodness knows, that is not saying much, after 


Here the poor lady paused to heave a deep 
sigh, and then, seating herself close to Maud, 
she took her niece’s hand and pressed it affec- 
tionately. 

The vicar perceived that Lady Tallis had but 
a very imperfect conceptien of the real state of 
the case. The truth was that she had not per- 
mitted Maud to explain it to her, being too much 
absorbed in the joy and surprise of seeing her 
niece to give heed or sympathy to the fate of the 
vicar’s daughter. Her life had been so utterly 
joyless and empty of affection for so many years 
that the lonely woman not unnaturally clutched 
at this chance of happiness with the selfish eager- 
ness of a starving creature who snatches at food. 

‘*It is very, very dreadful, Aunt Hilda,” Maud 
had said, lowering her voice lest it should reach 
the ears of the vicar in the next room. ‘‘ Mr. 
Levincourt will be heart-broken if he does not 
find her. And I love her so dearly. My poor 
Veronica! Oh, why, why did she leave us ?” 

- But her aunt could not help dwelling on the 
hope that out of this trouble might come a gleam 
of comfort to her own desolate life. 

~ She had soothed and kissed the sobbing girl, 
and had poured out a stream of incoherent talk, 
as she hastily.huddled some clothes about her. 

** Hush, dear child! 
poor pet! You will stay here with me, safe, 
now! Sure they'll find her beyond a doubt. 
Of course the man will marry her. And as to 
running away, why, my darling child, though I’d 
be loth to inculcate the practice, or to recommend 
it to any well-brought-up girl, still ye know very 
well that it’s a thing that happens every day. 
There was Miss Grogan, of the Queen’s County, 
one of the most dashing girls that ye ever saw in 
all your days, eloped with a subaltern in a marcli- 
ingregiment. But she had fifty thousand pounds 
of her own the very moment she came of age; 
so of-course they were very comfortable in a 
worldly point of view, and the whole county vis- 
ited them just as much as if they had had bans 
published in the parish church every day for a 
year. And yet, at first, her family were in the 
greatest distress—the very greatest distress— 
though he was the second cousin of Lord Clon- 
tarf, and an extremely elegant young fellow. 
But of course I understand Mr. Levincourt’s feel- 
ings, and I am sincerely sorry for him—I am, in- 
deed.” 

So, in speaking to the vicar, her tone, although 
not unsympathizing, was very different from what 
it would have been had she at all realized the ter- 
rible aphrehensions which racked his mind. 

**'Yet stay and have a mouthful of breakfast 
with me, my dear Mr. Levincourt?” she said, 
seeing himtabout todepart. ‘‘I will have it got 
ready immediately. And indeed you must both 
be fainting,\\after traveling all night, too— 
What's the er?” | | 

The question was caused by a ghastly change 
which had come over the vicar’s face. His eves 
were fixed on the direction on an envelope which 
layonthetable. He pointed toit silently, Lady 
Tallis stared in alarm and bewilderment; but 
Maud, springing to the vicar’s side, looked over 
his shoulder at the writing. 

**Oh, Aunt Hilda!” she gasped. ‘* What 
does this mean ?” . 

**What, child? What in the world is the 
matter? s That? Sure that’s a bill, sent in by 
my shoemaker!” - 

‘* But the name?” said the vicar, with a sud- 

den, startling fierceness. 
. **The name? Well, it’s my name; whose 
else should it be? Oh, to be sure—TI see now! 
Ah! ye didn’t know that he took another name 
about two years ago. Did ye never hear of his 
uncle, the rich alderman? ‘The alderman left 
him thirty thousand pounds, on condition that 
he should tack his name on to his old one, and 
give him the honor and glory of sending down 
his own plebeian appellation with the baronetcy. 
So, of course, when he changed his name I 
changed mine; for I am his wife,-though I 
make no doubt that he would be glad enough 
to deny it if he could. Only that, being his 
wife, he has more power to tyrannize over me 
than he has over any body else. But then—” 

‘But what is he called now, Aunt Hilda?” 
interrupted "Maud, seeing that her guardian was 
in an agony of speechless suspense. ‘* What 
names dees—does your husbal® go by ?” 

** Indeed, my pet, that’s more than I can say ; 
but his rightful style and title is Sir John Tallis 
Gale, Baronet, and I suppose you knew that 
much before!” 

** Oh my God!” groaned the vicar, sinking into 
a chair, and letting his head drop on his hands. 

‘Uncle Charles!” screamed Maud, throwing 
her arms around him. ‘‘Oh, Uncle Charles! 
It will kill him !” 

But the vicar was not dying. He was living 
to a rush of horrible sensations; grief, astonishi- 
ment, shame, andanger. The indelibility of the 
disgrace inflicted on him; the hopelessness of 
any remedy; the infamy that must attend his 
child’s future life, were all present to his mind 
with instant and torturing vividness. But of 
these mingled emotions anger was the predom- 
inant one, aid it grew fiercer with every second 


Don’t be fretting, my 
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‘iat passed. His love for his daughter had ever 
_-en marked more by pride than by depth or 
--nderness. _This pride was now trampled in 
ie dust, and a feeling of implacable resentment 
arose in his mind against her who had inflicted 
the anguish of such a humiliation. 

He raised his face distorted by passion. 

‘* From this hour forth I disown and abandon 
her,” he said, in quivering tones. ‘‘ No one is 
my friend who speaks her name to me. In the 
infamy she has chosen let her live anddie. And 
may God so punish her for the misery she has 
caused—” 

Maud fell on her knees before him and seized 
his hands. _‘‘Oh, hush; oh pray, pray hush, 
dear Uncle Charles!” she sobbed out. ‘‘ Think 
how sorry you would be if you said the words! 
tow you would repent and be sorry all your life 
long!” 

mercy's sake!” exclaimed Lady Tallis, 
jn a tremulous voice, *‘ what is it allabout? My 
dearest child, you positively must not sob in that 
heart-breaking manner! Sure you'll make your- 
self ill.” 

*¢ And for one who is not worth a tear!” add- 
ed the vicar." ** Forone who— But I will never 
mention her name again. It is over. She is 
lost and gone irrevocably. Lady Tallis, I would 
have spared you this if I could have guessed the 
extent of the degradation that has fallen upon 
me. My presence in your house at this moment 
is almost an outrage.” 

The poor lady sat down in a chair, and press- 
ing her hands to her forehead, began to whimper. 
‘* I'd be unspeakably obliged to ye, Mr. Levin- 
court,” she said, ‘‘if you would do me the favor 
to explain. My poor head is in a whirl of con- 
fusion. I really and truly am not strong enough 
to support this kind of thing!” 

WS have each of us a horrible burden to 
support,” rejoined the vicar, almost sternly. 
‘*And God knows that mine is not the least 
heavy. You have been entirely separated from 
your husband for some years ?” 

“Oh, indeed I have! That is to say, there 
. never has been a legal separation; but—” 

The vicar interrupted her. ‘* He has assumed 
another name and has been living abroad ?” 

‘* As to the name, I am sur@of that, because 
I learned it from his agent, to whom I am some- 
times compelled to have recourse for money. 
But for where he has been living, I assure you, 
my dear Mr. Levincourt—”’ 

_ “*'The villain who has carried away my daugh- 
ter—stolen her from a home in which he had re- 
ceived every kindness and hospitable care that 
mfiy means permitted me to lavish on him—that 
black-hearted, thankless, infamous scoundrel; 
Lady Tallis, is—Sir John Gale.” 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


TRAFFIC IN SOULS. 


A curious case of swindling was brought be- 
fore a French police-court, which shows a pe- 
culiar state of things with respect to the traffic 
in these ceremonies. It need hardly be said 
that it is customary for surviving relatives of 
Roman Catholics to cause masses to be said- for 
the repose of the souls of deceased persons. It 
seems that the demand for masses in Paris is so 
large that the clergy in that city are not able to 
meet it. In order, therefore, to supply the re- 
quirements of the public in this matter, there 
are houses in Paris which undertake for a com- 
mission to send the fees and the orders to priests 
in the provinces. Availing themselves of this 
practice, two rogues, one of them a priest who 
had been laid under an interdict for frauds in 
counection with this custom, issued circulars, 
which they sent to rural priests, offering to act 
as agents for them. and to negotiate what mgy 
be termed their bills for masses. So specious 
were these circulars that some priests fell into the 
trap, and sent undertakings to repeat masses, 
leaving the number in blank. As the signatures 
were genuine, the two persons referred to were 
_ able to discount these with the funeral furnishers 
or publishers who were intrusted with the fees 
and orders. But, instead of sending the vest- 
ments, or books, or whatever the priests desired 
to have, in return for their promissory notes, 
they appropriated them to their own uses. They 
were also open to receive orders direct from the 
public, and there was no guarantee that they did 
_ not pocket the fees without making any return, 

as the only prisoner who remained to take his 
trial declared that his was a*ready-money busi- 
ness, and that he kept no books. It was no 
easy matter to get evidence against him, as the 
priests who had signed the bills of exchange were 
naturally reluctant to give evidence in a matter 
which, though it was affirmed to be in accord- 
ance with canonical rules, they felt was not cred- 
itable to them. One of these witnesses, for in- 
stance, had signed bills for 7618 francs’ worth 
of masses, and altogether he was under the ob- 
’ ligation of repeating 1200 masses, according to 
his own admission. How long it takes to say a 
mass is not stated, but the impression gathered 
from what was said is, that a priest must rise 
early in the morning and make long days for a 
considerable time to work off such an accumula- 
tion as this. But great as his liabilities were, 
they were trifling in comparison with that of the 
witness who followed him; he had bills in the 
ecclesiastical market to the amount in the aggre- 
gate of 11,265 masses. There were others whose 
liabilities were not much inferior; in the list of 
these may be mentioned one for 5312, another 
for, 7151, another for 2736, another for 1764, 
another fof 2250, another for 11,708, another 
for 2395, another for 9381, another for 9457, 
and another, who in proportion was a pike among 
minnows, whose liabilities amounted to 28,000 
masses. So reckless, indeed, was one of these 
priests that he had signed bills to the amount of 
100,000 francs, which, at the current rate of 1 


\ 


-seventeen feet. 


franc a mass, rendered him liable to the same 
number of masses; so that it may be imagined 
that if his creditors had’ come upon him in a 
body they would have been obliged to accept a 
composition. ‘There is something to be said in 


excuse for these peculiar ecclesiastical bills in 


the case of some of the priests who took part in 
them. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a curé in 
an out-of-the-way village, whose stipend would 
be despised by the worst-paid of English curates. 
Say, for instance, that his clerical vestments were 
completely worn out, and that neither he nor his 
parishioners possessed the means of replacing 
them; a man in such a position could hardly be 
condemned for resorting to a method of raising 
means if he honestly intended to meet the liabili- 
ties he incurred; he could only be charged with 
acting dishonestly when, to indulge extravagance 
in this respect or in any other, he undertook to 
do more than he could perform. But it is just 
at this point that many of the priests are said to 
have sinned. In order to indulge their extrava- 
gance they became guilty of fraud. While al- 
ready liable for more masses than they could per- 
form, they incurred liabilities for the perfo ce 
of others in return for books or other goods, whith 
they immediately sold for what they would real- 
ize. ‘That the sensation excited by the discoy- 
ery of these novel frauds and their magnitude 
has been great and painful may be easily imag- 
ined. Few of the persons who have ordered and 
paid for masses can feel assured that what they 
paid for has been done, and, though some may 
smile at their credulity in supposing that any 
good can reach deceased persons by the perform- 
ance of masses, all right-minded persons will re- 
spect the motives which induced them to sacrifice 
their money for that from which they themselves 
could derive no benefit. 


THE NEW POST-OFFICE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Ovr illustration on page 676 gives an accurate 
and comprehensive view of the site of the new 
Post-office Building in this city, and of the ex- 
cavations now being made for the foundation 
of the edifice. The site is in the City Park in 
front of the City Hall. The work of excava- 
tion is going on rapidly. By ,the first of this 
month 18,000 cubic vards had been excavated, 
and over 16,000 cubic feet of concrete, and 
nearly 17,000 feet of masonry had been com- 
pleted. In order to bank up the sides of the 
excavations and protect it from caving under 
pressure or from the influence of the weather, 
there had to be built over one thousand linear 
feet of sheathing and shoring, leaving nearly 
nine hundred feet more to_be put up. The 
structure, under the supervifion of. Postmaster 
P. H. Jones, and the immediate direction of 
Superintendent. HuLBuRD, will, it is hoped, be 
speedily completed. 


THE GREAT FLOOD. 


THE recent storm which has caused so much 
destruction to property along the Atlantic coast, 
though it is generally considered a part of our 
autumn equinoctial, may perhaps more justly be 
attributed to the same conjunction of the sun and 
moon which has caused the recent extraordinary 
tidal wave. It is where the tides have been the 


highest that the storm has been the most severe 


and destructive. 

This great storm deluged a large portion of 
the country with rain. ‘The rivers were swollen ; 
canal embanknients, bridges, and dams were 
swept away; railroads were submerged and the 
tracks destroyed ; mills, houses, canal-boats, and 
railroad cars were floated off; and there must 
also have been a t destruction of human life. 
The Mohawk River, jin this State, rose ten feet 
above low-water mark. The Schuylkill rose 
above the wharves of Market Street, in Phila- 
delphia, carrying away immense quantities of 
lumber and coal, and interfering with the gas 
works of that city. At Norristown the river rose 
The Lehigh River, in Pennsyl- 
vania, rose fifteen feet, doing immense 
in its valley and submerging the railroad tracks. 

In Connecticut the flood was equally ruinous. 
HvuBBARD’s cotton-mills, at Higganum, Middle- 
sex County, were swept away; also several houses 
in Glastenbury. The Housatonic Dam was de- 
stroyed. In Maine lumber booms and dams were 
carried away. In the valley of the Hudson the 
flood was unprecedented. At Hoosick Falls, 
New York, the Troy and Boston Railway train 
was thrown into the Hoosick River, and three 
lives were lost. 

It is impossible tdestimate the immense dam- 
age caused by this t flood: it amounts to 
many millions of doHars, besides the large loss 
of human life which, either directly or indirectly, 


_must have resulted from the storm. 


From Portland the storm spread northward. 
At Eastport it took the form of a destructive hrur- 
ricane. In Eastport alone it destroyed more than 
half a million dollars’ worth of property. Nu- 
merous vessels were wrecked along the coast. 
Twenty-seven vessels were driven ashore at Rum- 
ney’s Bay. 


CORMORANTS’ NESTS ON MAGDA- 
LENA ISLAND. 


THE scene depicted in our beautiful and char- 
acteristic engraving on page 681 is on the island 
of Santa Magdalena, in the Magellan Strait, re- 
cently visited by a British surveying expedition. 
This island is midway between the South Amer- 
ican main land and Terra del Fuego, and about 
twenty miles from the Chilian settlement of Punta 
Arena. On approaching the island hundreds of 
sea-lions and fur-seals were seen disporting them- 
selves in the water or basking on the sand and 


shingly beach, while great numbers of cormo-, 


rants were perched on the ledges of the perpen- 
dicular cliffs. Having landed and climbed to 
the top of the cliffs, the party were met by a great 
crowd of penguins, which came rushing out of 
their burrows where they lay their eggs, and, 
screaming in very discordant tones, endeavored 
to hurry out of the strangers’ reach. Their awk- 
ward gait as they shuffled along on their hind- 
flippers, balancing their bodies. with their short 
arms, and rolling themselves over the summits 
of the cliffs to avoid capture, caused a great deal 
of merriment to the sailors. Many of these 
queer birds were soon knocked down. ‘* When 
we got to the centre of the island,” says Mr. 
BEDWELL, one of the party, ‘‘we observed a 
scene of the most curious description. A few 
shallow ponds of brackish water were surround- 
ed by thousands of cormorants, all seated on lit- 
tle mounds. On our coming into view over the 
ridge of hillocks which inclosed the small plain, 
the birds nearest to us took to flight, and as they 

over the others followed their example ; 
but they were in such numbers that those under- 
neath were unable to rise until those above had 
passed over, and the flapping of their wings 
stirred up the dry guano into a cloud of a most 
horrible and sickening odor. Some of the boat’s 
crew ran in among them, adding to the confusion 
and noise. A rough estimate only of their num- 
ber could be made, but 10,000 or 15,000 is not 
an exaggerated calculation: On further exam- 
inatién the little mounds on which they had been 
sitting were found to be their nes t up of 
earth and guano, and placed in rows with the 
most remarkable regularity, an equal distance 
being preserved between the nests, nearly all of 
which contained each two or three eggs. A few 
eggs had already been hatched, and the scared 


. little ones, though but a day or two old, ran off 


as fast as they could and paddled into the centre 
of the nearest pond. . The sportsmen of our party 
had the satisfaction of bagging a dozen or so of 
wild-geese, such as are shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of the sketch; but the naturalist of 
the(expedition was much pleased with the result 
of his visit to this interesting little island.” 


TYPES OF HINDUISM. 


How striking a proof is it of the strength of 
the religious principle in human nature, that the 
grandest works which have ever -been reared 
are those connected with worship! Were an in- 
habitant of some distant world able to look down 
upon our planet, h would be most attracted 
by the glittering and painted pagodas of China, 
Borneo, and Japan} the richly ornamented tem- 
ples, and stupendous rock shrines of India; the 
dome-topped mosques, and slender minarets of 
Western Asia; the pyramids, and vast temples 
of Egypt, with their avenues of gigantic statues 
and sphinxes,extending for miles; the graceful 
shrines of classic Greece; the basilicas of Rome 
and Byzantium ; the semi-Oriental church domes 
of Moscow; the Gothic cathedrals of Western 
Europe; and the grand fire temples of Mexico 
and Peru, where, in the infancy of reason and 
humanity, human sacrifices were offered up, as 
if the All-Father were pleased with the agony of 
his creatures ! 

Nowhere has that adoring principle reared 
grander temples than in India” Egypt may sur- 
pass them in vastness, and Greece outdoes them 
in symmetry; but as exhibiting a marvelous 
combination of grandeur, beauty, and variety, 
the religious edifices of India find no parallel in 
any other country. The stupendous rock tem- 
ples of Western India, the magnificent and 
lofty domed topes of Ceylon, the gorgeous sculp- 
tured shrines of Southern India, the tall elliptic- 
al temples of Orissa, the lovely and exquisitely 
finished ones of Guzerat, combine with the Mo- 
hammedan mosques and minarets to form an.un- 
surpassable assemblage of architectural art and 
skill. 

The Hindus have built these glorious temples, 
but filled them with images of gods frightful in 
the extreme, with one remarkable exception— 
the three-faced bust of Siva in the cave-temple 
of Elephanta. Here the Hindu God is repre- 
sented in the threefold character of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer. No Grecian sculpture so 
well conveys the idea of Godhead. The repose 
which distinguishes the faces of the Creator and 
Preserver is not the’ meditation of the saint, but 
the calm of unbounded power ; and the Destroy- 
er’s face portends not destruction so much as an- 
nihilation to the world. In every other instance 
represéntations of the Hindu ‘deities are grotesque 
and horrible. 

Some one has said that, in his exquisitely no- 
ble and beautiful idols, the Greek adored the di- 
vinity of his own nature—of humanity; whereas 
the Hindu’s awful sense of the superhuman, of 
something unutterably superior to mortals, ren- 
ders the workmegghip of the idol-a thing of no 
moment, and he bows before the painted block 
of stone or wood with a deeper sense of the di- 
vine presence than the Greek had when stand- 
ing in ecstasy before his divine Zeus or radiant 
Apollo. 

The great Indian peninsula is now peopled by 
nations of very diverse origin. Long before his- 
tory usurped the place.of tradition the country 
was inhabited by races of men whose descend- 
ants still dwell in the jungles and wild hill-sides 
of India. The first invaders of the country, who- 
ever they may have been, drove the inhabitants 
of the plains of the North to the hill country of 
the Vindhya and to the region beyond. These 


- conquerors were themselves displaced by the Ta- 


muls, who in their turn fled southward at the 
approach of the warlike Aryans, these last being 
the progenitors of the Brahminical Hindus of to- 
day. 

Casting a glance backward as far as any his- 


tory can take us, we find the land in possession 
f 


of at least four distinct races—thesoriginal tribes, 
the first invaders, the Tamuls, and the Aryans, 


The religious belief of these later conquerors — 


gradually diffused itself through the peninsula; 
but the genius peculiar to the people receiving it 
has left its mark to the present day. 

It is generally conceded that the Aryans 
brought pure and lofty notions of a Creator from 
their home in Central Asia; but modern Hindu- 
ism is a strange medley}, varying in complexion 
from province to province, and in some places 
exhibiting features directly opposite to its gener- 
al character. Wherever the aboriginal element 
predominates the religion is dark and bloody ; 
where the Tamul race is found it is cheerful, 
gorgeous, and licentious; wherever the pure Hir- 
du is in the ascendant it is lofty in speculation 
and gentle in its rites. 

Our illustration on page 685 represents a Ta- 
mul pagoda dedicated to the bull, one of the sa- 
cred animals of the Tamul Hindus. This tem- 
ple is one of two on the island of Seringham, 
near Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, in Southern 
India. ‘The island is formed by the river €ol- 
eroon and its branch the Cavery, and its pago- 
das are of high repute. The bull is of immense 
size, cut from one solid block of black marble; 


,and so sacred is it esteemed, that it is with great 


difficulty that a stranger can land on the island 
and approach sufficiently near to realize the pro- 
portions of the bull and the exquisite architect- 
ure of the temple—now, however, fast crumblin 
into ruin. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Case or Ass-Frx-1a—A donkey fied up. 


After all, there is not much difference between the 
followers and the opponents of Dr. Jenner. The one 
are Vaccinators, and the others are Vaccine-haters.’ 


A farmer, who had engaged the services of a son of 
the Emerald Isle, sent him out one morning to harrow 
a piece of ground. He had not worked long before 
nearly all the teeth came out of the harrow. Present- 
ly the farmer went out into the field to take notes of 

at's progress, and asked him how he liked harrow- 
ing. ‘‘Oh!” replied Pat, “it goes a bit smoother 
now since the pegs are out.” 


On a white stone, in an old cemetery at Concord, ; 


Massachusetts, is this epitaph: 
“This stone is designed by its durability 
To a the memory, and by its color 
signify the moral character of 
ss Abigail Dudley.” 


Not m any years since a certain Vermont 


in need Sf a pastor. One Sabbath the mais sup- 
plying théulpit, well kndOwan for his iron of 
‘Sa Wan fret his fash- 
ion: jotage, por a 


young 
mode 


is Klan 
boy ?—Because¥ 


2 woman whipping her 
ef the sun. 


have not one drop 
blood in your veins,” said testy old Jerome one day 
in a pet to hisnephew the Emp@ror. ‘* Well,” replied 
Louis Napoleon, “at all events 
ily on my shoulders.” 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MAN AND THE 
CHIMPANZEE. 

The chimpanzee was never known to gamble in 
stocks. First difference. 

The chimpanzee was never known to pass its life in 
making itself hideous and ridiculous under the pre- 
tense of fashion. Second difference. 

The chimpanzee never eats without hunger, nor 
drinks without thirst. Third difference. : 

The chimpanzee is not used to vilify its fellow-chim- 
ag nor to publish libelous things against 

ourth difference. 


Willie P—, a little five-year-old, was playing with 
‘] didn’t know bees had 


— 


A Darxey's Account or a Szrmon.—“ Well, sahs, 
de sermon was upon de miricles of de loaves and de 
fishes. De minister said how de seven thousand loaves 
and de five thousand fishes divided between the twelve 
apostles; an’ de miracle was dat dey didn't bust !"" 


A gentleman was praising the beantifal hair of a 
lady, when one of those terrible children whom Prov- 
idence seems to have sent on earth as scourges of 
hypocrisy and falsehood, exclaimed :-‘* My hair wauld 
be as handsome as mamma's if she’d let me take as 
much care of it as she takes of hers. Mamma never 
sleeps in her hair; but ae ge puts it away in the ward- 
robe before she goes to bed.” 


An imaginative young man, laboring over the grad- 
ual encroachments of womankind on masculine terri- 
ary in the matter of dress, breaks into song as fol- 
ows: 
t cravate ; 


m 
Until, by slow and sure d 
Save 


— 


The following version of an ancient ditty is circn- 
mage as a means Of fixing Vanderbilt in the juvenile 
mi 


. “That is the man she bears have torn, 
e maiden all forlorn 


That married 
That took the Wall Street bull by the horn, 
That tossed Jim Fisk, that worried Dan Drew, @& 


That loosed the rate that stole the stock . 
That lay in the house that Vander-bilt.” 


Tue Latest QuoTaTIoNs IN THE MaTRIMONIAL MarR- 
KET.—Marriages scarce and depressed ; engagements 
dull and but few —— forward ; courtships long and 
lingering; mercantile business dull; scandal market 
overstocked; beaux, supplies light, stock inferior and 
in good demand; discarded lovers plenty and stock 
accumulating ; tattling, a good assortment. 


Babies are described as coupons attached to 


the 
bond of matrimony. 


‘‘Why don’t the men pfopose, mamma, 
Why don't the men propose? 

Each one seems coming to the point, 
And then away he goes.” 3 

“They are frightened at your cost, my dear; 
They are thinking of your clothes.” 


When Haddock’s wife kicked him out of bed he | 


said, ‘‘ Look here, now, if you do that again be 


likely to cause a coldness in this family.” 


Fartau Farr—An unhealthy autumn. 


Why would Samson have made an excellent actor? 
—Because he could so easily bring down the house. 
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‘MAKING THE BEST OF IT. — 
Br ANNIE THOMAS. 


‘‘Reauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn’t loved every day.” 

‘* My face tingles so from the cold air that I’ 
shall be unfit for publication for some hours, 
Let ‘me off the dinner; leave me up here quiet- 
Iy till later—do, Dora.” | 
" **Up here” was in Dora Ralston’s dressing- 
room; and the one who wanted to be left there 
was her cousin, Georgina Villars. 3 

+‘ Nonsense, Georgie; your face will do very 
well, and I won't have every one disappointed. 


. Here for three days hope has told the flattering 


tale of your coming, and expectation has been 
strajned to the utmost; and you did not come, 
and I have had to strain my imagination and 


’ suggest improbable causes for the.delay. Now 


_ gin to dress—I will help you.” 


= 


Whe 


get up-and.dress.”’ | 

The speaker was a pretty, graceful blonde, 
who was giving a good deal of attention to the 
reflection of herself in the glass, and to the dis- 
position of some flowers in her hair.” When she 
had satisfactorily adjusted the last petal, drawn 
on her gloves, and possessed herself of her fan, 
she turned round to the conch at the foot of her 
bed, on which in an attitude Of ease and indo- 
lence Miss Villars was stretched. 

‘*T am too lazy to move,” the last-named 
young lady murmured, sleepily. ‘‘ Do let me 
alone, there's a dear Dora. You look so joyous 
that I must shut out the sight of you,” she con- 
tinted, pulling her hat nearly over her eyes. 

*\No wonder your face tingles: you must be 
suffocated with all these,wraps‘on,” Dora said, 
trying to get her cousin’s cloak. and hat off. 
‘There is still twenty minutes for you. Do be- 


Georgie leisurely drew a key from her pocket. 

**Unlock my trunk; then,” she said, ‘‘ and 
take out the first dress you find, and all that I 
want. When you have taken the things out I 
will get up.” 

** Mamma’s maid shall help yon,” Dora said, 
looking impatiently at the key. ‘*I rather want 
to be down in the drawing-room, to tell the 
truth.” 

‘* Yes, why ?” Georgie asked. 

‘* Mamma wishes me to go down,” Dora said, 


falling back upon her sense of filial duty by way 


of obligation; ‘*‘ but I feel sure that if I leave 


. you you'll stay where you are, and that would be 
‘tou annoying. Really I don’t know what to do.” 


_ ** Put the key down and leave me to my own 
devices,” Georgie said, springing from the sofa. 
You yn let well enough alone, Dora.” 

x do you mean?” Dora asked, half 
alarmed. 

** You would not rest till you got me here; and 
now you're in a hurry to show me,” Georgie said, 
walking over to the dressing-table. ‘* Well, I 
will do the best I can for myself, and be down 
before the second beli rings. © I promise; so you 
may be off. If aunt can spare her maid, I shall 
be glad of her. Nowgo.” , 

‘Very well,” Dora said, and then she went 
away; and Georgie Villars sat down again and 
looked into the fire. 

*“ iow many years is it since my pretty cousin 
first began to take pleasure in showing me al 
her new toys, and making me feel that no one 
would give them to me for love, and that I 
hadn't the money to ges them? What is her new 
toy, I wonder? her anxiety to get me here be- 
tokens that she has one.” — : 

The girl who sat by the fire and thought this 


could very well afford to speak of Dora Ralston 


as her ‘‘ pretty cousin.” She, Miss Villars her- 


- self, was infinitely prettier and ten thousand 


times moré attractive than. the daughter of the 
house. The personal advantages were clearly on 
her side, even if she was judged now that she 
was wearied with her long journey, and her face 
was “tingling,” as she herself said, *‘ to a most 
unbecoming tinge.” 
She was infinitely prettier than the pampered 
blonde, who had never had a crumple in her rose- 
leaf from the hour of her birth. Yet she, Georgie 
Villars, had been compelled to rough it in a way 
that it would utterly have crushed Dora to con- 
template. 
Miss: Villars had now come half across the 
kingdom to spend a week or two of the Christ- 
mas holidays at Knighton Hall, her uncle- Mr. 
Ralston’s place. ‘She would much rather have 


spent the short time that was her own with a. 
- recently married friend in London. 


But Dora 
lalston wanted her cousin to come and see how 


happy.and successful she (Dora) was. So the 


poor governess gave up her pet plan, sacrificed 
herself to her family, and came when they re- 
quested her. 

The way she had roughed it had not had a 
bad effect upon her yet. She was as bright- 
looking and as bright-hearted a beauty as could 
well be seen. A moderate-sized girl, with a 
lovely figure, at once graceful and stately, and a 
splendidly-shaped, richly-colored little oval face, 
lighted up by a pair of dark, melting eyes, whose 
brilliancy was tempered by long, curling lashes 
that would rest on her cheek when she lowered 
them. 

_ The affectionate solicitude of my uncle and 


‘aunt will be most sorely tried if I don’t go down 


to dinner, I suppose,” she said to herself, as she 
got up from her chair about ten minutes after 
Dora had left her. ‘There was a little sneer on 
her lip for a moment, but it died away, and was 
succeeded by a beaming, blushing smile, as she 
thought, ‘* Well, it’s only for a while, it will soon 
be over.” Thershe fell to the task of dressing 
with a will; rolled her wavy dark hair high up 
round the top of her head in a luxuriant loose 


cable , opened her box, took out a mass of dra- . 


pery, and in a few minutes stood in the midst of 
clouds of gray gauze, with strings of gray Roman 


pearls round her throat and arms, and gray gloves" 


ou her slender small hands. 


She wasted no time in looking at herself after 
she was ready. She opened the door and looked 
into a dark sage, for Mr. and Mrs. Ralston 
reserved all their lamps and candles for such 
portions ‘of the house as fell under the observ- 
ation of strangers. This was essentially the 
family corridor, and the family had learned 
to stumble up and down in safety. Friends, 


in speaking of the Ralstons, described them as 


averse to ‘‘ unnecessary expenditure ;” those who 
were not blinded by affection or tongue-tied by 
interest called them ‘‘ disgustingly mean.” 
Georgie was nearly a stranger in the house, de- 
spite her relationship with the owner of it. When 
her father died, leaving her alone in the world 
without money, he recommended her to apply to 
her uncle Ralston for protection and advice. She 
was not twenty then, but she was far too clever 
to apply to Mr. Ralston; she wrote and told him 
of her father’s death, and he in return wrote in a 
rebuking strain that was very hard to read. It 
was difficult to define what he blamed her for, 
but she had a feeling that he did blame her for 
something. ‘The advice he gave her was com- 
prised in the suggestion that she should ‘‘do 
something for herself, respectably, and always 


_bear in mind that he should feel it very much if 


she disgraced herself.” Being a very practical, 
sensible girl, she felt no resentment either at what 
he said or at what he left undone, but just took 
what he gave—the advice—namely, to do some- 
thing for herself respectably. 

‘What she did was what thousands of women 
as young, as fair, as fascinating, and as unfit for 
itas herself have to do. She went out as a gov- 
erness, and ran the gauntlet of several families, 
in which more or less hard measure was dealt 
out to her. Once or twice a year, whenever she 
moved from one place to another, she wrote to 
her relations at Knighton Hall, and apprised them 
of her well-being and whereabouts. These let- 
ters were generally answered by Dora, who said 
regularly that they *‘ hoped soon to see her at 
Knighton’”—a hope that had not been realized 
until this time of which I write. 

When Georgie had with danger and difficuty 
got through the dark passage where none but the 
family were free to break their necks, she found 
her way down easily over a handsomely carpet- 
ed, liberally lighted staircase into a hall where a 
huge fire burned in a centre stove, and where 
two or three men in livery stood about. One 
of these advanced before her, opened a door, an- 
nounced her name, and the next moment she 
was, so to speak, in the bosom of her family. 

It was a warm, not to say a hot, welcome that 
was awarded her. Mr. Ralston—a rotund, pursy 
little man, about five feet high, with a fat crim- 
son face, and no nose worth mentioning—strut- 
ted up to her as she entered, and patting her ef- 
fusively on the shoulder, vociferously d 
her to be his ‘‘dear little niece, Georgie, by 
Jove! whom he remembered when she was that 


‘ high” (holding his hand two inches and a half 


from the floor). ‘Then he patted her again, and 
propelled her forward to receive the more sub- 
dued welcome Mrs. Ralston offered her. 

Mrs. Ralston was a hard-featured little wo- 
man, with dull gray eyes, and an acute, suspi- 
cious expression of face. A cold, cat-like, quiet 


| | litthe woman, who never offended people by rea- 


son of her extreme caution, but who could be an- 
tagenistic to them to an extraordinary degree 
when she had once made up her mind that it be- 
hooved her to be so. She welcomed her husband's 
niece, Georgie Villars, now with perfect polite- 
ness, but with none of the fervor that had char- 
acterized Mr. Ralston’s greeting of the girl. 
And yet, for all her aunt’s comparative frigidity, 
Georgie had an instinctive feeling that she (Mrs. 
Ralston) was the one to be trusted most in the 
family. 

She looked round on the rest of the guests— 
on those to whom Dora had imperiously given 
her to understand she had been promised as a 
sight. And at the first glance she found them 


all wanting in all the elements that went to make. 


people interesting to her. There were. two or 
three elderly gentlemen and ladies of the unmis- 
takable type that speaks of squirearchy and se- 
clusion; country neighbors, evidently, who would 
take stock of the dinner presently, and return it 
_in kind before the expiration of amonth. There 
was one young lady—young at least by courtesy 
—who was unmarried still, and was therefore 
obliged, by her sense of duty to herself, to weary 
the bones that were growing antique gy play- 
ing croquet, and. dancing whenever*8he was 
given the opportunity. And lastly, there were 
two men—evidently unappropriated men; and 
** which of them is Dora’s new toy ?” Georgie Vil- 
lars thought as her eyes fell on them. Then, 
before she had time to speculate farther, one of 
these men was being presented to her as Mr. 
Buller, and he was offering her his arm to lead 
her in to dinner. 

‘Who is our vis-a-vis?” she asked, after a 
short time, when the dinner-table conversation 
—or gabble, rather—was in such full swing that 
there was no chance of her being overheard. 
Their vis-a-vis was the other evidently unappro- 
priated man; and it was equally evident that 
Dora Ralston did not mean him to be unappro- 
priated much longer. 

**Sir Lionel Arden,” Mr. Buller answered, 
and instinctively, as he answered, he could not 
help glancing keenly at the girl by his side, in 
order to see whether or not she appeared to be 
in the least degree impressed with the sound of 
the title. 


But Georgie’s glorious eyes surveyed her vis- 


a-vis with the same calm indifference that had 
lived in them before her companion had told the 
tale of:the title. Presently these same glorious 
eyes floated languidly on and rested on her cous- 
in Dora; and then Mr. Buller, still watching her 
keenly, saw her lips part and her eyes deepen 
with amusement. 

**Is he anew or an old Aabitué of my uncle's 


member his name even having been mentioned 
to me before.” 

‘“‘An old acquaintance, but quite a recent 
habitué,” Mr. Buller replied. ‘‘ He has been a 
comparative recluse for some years; but your 
cousin’s charms have lured him out of his soli- 
tude, and, if report speaks truly, will lure him 
into matrimony again.” 

‘*Is he a widower, then ?” 

‘‘Yes. His first wife died when they had been 
married little more than a year; she was very 
young, too, and very fovely, which added to the 
melancholiness of her death. Poor Arden! °I, 
for one, never expected to see him sunning him- 
self in ladies’ glances again.” 

Georgie was watching the man at her side at- 
tentively as he spoke, and it seemed to her that 
an element of bitterness mingled with his aston- 
ishment at ‘‘poor Arden’s” relapse into com- 
parative happiness again. Could the bitterness 
be caused by her cousin Dora? She determined 
to try and find out. 

** Tt was expecting too much of a man of that 
type of physique that he should be faithful to 
the memory of a shade forever,” she said. 

** Yes, I suppose it was; nevertheless I, Ar- 
den’s oldest friend, did expect it of him. Even 
as a very young fellow, he would not accept the 
flatteries and insidious courtesies that women 
have always been ready to lavish upon him for 
his handsome person and his fascinating address. 
Your cousin appears to have conquered, howev- 
er.” He looked rly for an instant at Dora 
as he said this, and@fom his look Georgie gath- 
ered that before Dora had attempted the con- 
quest of Sir Lionel Arden she had accomplished 
that of Mr. Buller. 

** He has a handsome person. Of his fascina- 
tions I can’t judge yet; but I think I should 
prefer another look than that almost, boyishly- 
sanguine one in the man I married,” she said, 
critically and artfully. Then her eyes rested on 
Mr. Buller’s face for a moment—a face that was 
handsome enough, but that was lined with much 
thought and some care; and as she looked he 
felt all her beauty, and she felt ‘‘ this man has a 
history.” 

Georgie Villars asked no questions of her cousin 
until they were standing before Dora’s dressing- 
room fire, previous to parting for the night. Then 
she asked two, half-absently : 

** What is Mr. Buller, Dora?” 

** What is he? Oh, rather a nice man, with 
very funny ideas. He had a good property until 
a year ago; then he gave it up, because some 
rubbishing paper was found, written by his fa- 
ther, requesting him to share the property that 
he had jeen brought up as heir to with an elder 


- brother, by a private marriage, of whom he had 


never heard. Papa said the request would have 
been blown to pieces in a court of law. But Mr. 
Buller goes in for being honorable, and chival- 
rous, and all that rubbish; so he sacrificed to 
his unknown brother, and went himself as a 
tutor—fancy it!” Dora wound up in a tone of 
such angry scorn that Georgie Villars read off 
poi back numbers in Mr. Buller’s history very 
easily. 

** And, I suppose, before he did this very des- 
picably chivalrous thing, that you had some in- 
terest in him asked, sarcastically. 

Indeed I had,” Dora answered, earnestly. 
**'We were engaged, but I got papa to break it 
off at once; he’s down staying in the neighbor- 
hood for the Christmas holidays now, and he 
will come here and let me see that he likes me 
still—though, of course, it’s very painful to me.” 
Dora put her pretty little head affectedly on one 
side as she spoke, and looked pensively down at 
nothing through her long eyelashes for a mo- 
ment. ‘Then she resumed : 

‘* But, though a marriage between us is quite 
out of the question now, I have the highest re- 
spect for him, and I should like to see him hap- 
py; you would suit each other so well, Georgie. 
I had the possibility in my mind when I made 
you come down now. I hope you'll fall in love 
with one another.” 

“Thank you,” Georgie said, dryly. ‘‘I 
thought that I should be offered a reversionary 
interest in one of your broken toys if I came 
down ;. it was always a habit of yours to do so, 
if you remember, dear; and I am duly grate- 
ful. What is Sir Lionel Arden—to you?” © 


‘‘Nothing definite yet; we are not quite en- 


gaged, that is,” she added, hurriedly; ‘‘ but he 
admires me more than any one he has ever seen 
—more even than he did: the wife who died so 
long ago.” 
** Has he told you this? If he has, it.is def- 
inite enough, I think.” f 

‘* He hasn't exactly told me,” Dora said, hes- 
itatingly ; ‘“but I can read it in his manner, and 
in Mr. Buller’s as well. Arthur Buller can’t 
conceal the fact that he sees what Sir Lionel 
wants—it’s so silly of him.”’ 

‘* Did you ever love Mr. Buller, dear ?”’ Geor- 
gie asked, softly. 

‘*Oh, desperately at one time!” | 

‘* But you showed him no favor when his for- 
tunes fell?” 

**T have shown him some now by introducing 


‘him to my lovely cousin,” the heiress of Knight- 


on Hall answered, lightly. Then Georgie yawn- 
ed, kissed her cousin, :and listlessly turned away 
to her own room. ‘‘ The heartless coquette!” 
she said to herself, as soon as she was alone. 
** She will be punished. The banished lover has 
no eyes for me, but the baronet has.” 

With unwonted hospitality Mr. Ralston had 
invited Sir Lionel sArden to be his guest for 
the ensuing we¢k; and when he had accepted 
the invitation he had acknowledged to himself 
that lovely, fair, volatile Dora was the magnet 
that attracted him to Knighton Hall. However, 
he had not been there three days before he discov- 
ered that for him there was a powerful attrac- 
tion, in the shape of Dora’s splendid cousin, Miss 


house ?” she asked, after a pause; ‘‘I don't re- 


Villars. And Dora herself awoke partially to 
the fact; and, scenting danger,-and unable to tell 
how best to avert it, she entreated her mother to 
** get Arthur Buller there to stay.” ‘‘ He is just 
the sort of semi-romantic hero to take Georgie’s 
fancy,” she said; ‘‘and at present Georgie does 
force her society on Sir Lionel in such a forward 
wa 


**T always thought her a bold and unscrupu- 
lous young woman,” Mrs. Ralston said, shrew- 
ishly. She, too, saw how things were going. 
Sir Lionel rarely left her husband’s lovely niece’s 
side. But on no account would she have blamed 
the man. The woman in such cases as these al- 
ways has to bear the brunt of it. So she called 
Georgie bold and unscrupulous, and declared that 
it was evidently disgusting to Sir Lionel the way 
in which she ran after him. 

Mr. Buller came as invited, but his coming 
made no manner of difference to the pair of de- 


linquents. It was utterly and entirely untrue 


that Georgie was bold or unscrupulous, and that 
she ran after or disgusted him. But she did not 
shun him. The man had a charm for her quite 
independent of his title and his wealth; and, 
since he sought her, why should she deny her- 
self the happiness which that charm shed over 
their intercourse? She did not shun him, and 
he sought her; and Dora waxed very wrath, 
and strove to revenge herself by flirting vehe- 
mently with her old love. 

** Dora, you're a fool to go on as you do,” her 
mother said to her with cold decision one day ; 
**but Georgie must go. I shall manage to get 
rid of her, and at the same time let Sir Lionel 
kno® what her position is when she is not here. 
He won't wish to marry a teacher out of a school, 
I fancy.” \ 

So that day‘at luncheon the attack which was 
intended to rout Georgie was commenced in the 
following way : 

‘* What length holidays do they give at your 
school, Georgie ?” 

‘*Six weeks,” Georgie answered, blushing a 
little. She was not ashamed of the reference to 
her position—that had been confided to Sir Lio- 
nel—but of the meanfiess of her aunt’s attack 
she was most heartily. 

** Dreadfully long!” that lady said ; ‘‘ most un- 
just to both parents and children, I think, to give 
such long holidays. Had you taken another sit- 
uation for the time, then, that you were so un- 
willing to come to Knighton for a week ?”. 

**No. I wanted to go to some dear old friends 
to stay the whole time,” Georgie said, spiritedly. 

Lucky people be able to spare a room 
to one guest for the whole six weeks,” Mrs. 
Ralston said, attempting a little laugh; and 
then Georgie said, simply, that she ‘“‘ would not 
monopolize a room at Knighton any longer.” 

** Well, you see we have a good many friends 


to receive,’ Mrs. Ralston said, half-apologetical- 


ly; ‘and if you really gould not mind, dear, and 
as your friends are so aifxious to have you—” 
Mrs. Ralston began to stammer and blunder 
under the fell consciousness of being keenly ob- 
served by both Sir Lionel Arden and Mr. Buller 
—keenly observed by them, and satirically ob- 
served by her niece. | 

**T shall not mind it in the least, aunt,” that 
young ‘lady said, smiling; ‘‘but I am not so 
sure about my friends—” 

“‘Oh, I imagined that they were friends on 
whom you could rely,” Mrs. Ralston interrupt- 
- sneeringly. ‘* Of course if you can’t go to 
them—” 

‘*T can go elsewhere,” Georgie interrupted 
her aunt. ‘‘ Rely! it does not do to rely on 
any one, I am beginning to think,” the girl add- 
ed, sorrowfully. Then, remémbering that a 
semblance of sorrow was in bad taste in super- 
ficial society, she banished it, and resumed with 
a smile, 

**T must be false myself this afternoon—false 
to Dora. I promised her that I would go for a 
drive with her, and instead of that I must. stay 
in and make some of my arrangements.” 

‘¢ My maid can pack for you, dear,” her aunt - 
said, suavely. 

‘*You—and she—are very good; but it’s not 
the packing so much as some letters, which, by- 
the-way, must be written before post-time,” she 
continued, jumping up, and so dissolving a meet- 
ing in which were too many of the elements of 
embarrassment to be perfectly agreeable to any 
one. 

About an hour after this Dora, exquisitely 
habited in a driving costume of black velvet and 
white arctic fox-skin, was standing on the lower 
step of the flight that led up to Knighton Hall, 
flickering her whip and watching her ponies. 
They were a pretty pair, small grays, neatly | 
matched, nicely groomed. But shegvas resolv- 
ing in her own mind that she would have some- 
thing very superior to them when she was Lady 
Arden. 

It was a great relief to her that her coffin 
was not going with her this afternoon. It was 
an even greater relief that her cousin was going 
away altogether. Not that Miss Dora Ralston 
paid lf the poor compliment of imagining 
that she needed a clear field. Still Sir Lionel 
had not come to the definite point so speedily as 
she had believed he would do before Georgie 
came upon the ground. ‘‘The mere sight of 
too many girls bothers and distracts a man,” the 
pretty heiress of Knighton told herself confi- 
dentially ; ‘‘he is apt to get a feeling of being 
begirled, and to calculate the cost of so many 
costiimes en masse.” ‘Then she turned round 
and darted an impatient look into the hall. 
Her. cavalier, for Sir Lionel was going to ride 
by the side of her carriage, was long in coming, 
and Dora detested waiting. 

She meant that this drive should do great 
things for her. Not that the actual proposal 
could be made during it, because her little tiger 
occupied the perch behind; but it would be a 
magnificent opportunity for paving the way to 
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the actual proposal. Revolving these things in 
her mind, it was with a feeling of horror that she 
saw Mr. Buller approaching her. It was witha 
feeling of even greater horror that she heard him 


say: 
Will you my escort instead of Ar- 
den’s, Miss Ralston ?” 
‘*What do you mean?” she stammered, not 
liking to refuse the old love such a trifling favor, 
and yet hating to grant it. . 

‘*T mean that, from what I gathered from 
him ten minutes ago, he will be too busy to keep 
his engagement.” 

‘‘Tmpossible!” she said, angrily; and at that 
moment Sir Lionel Arden came out hurriedly 
toward her. 

‘*A thousand apologies, my dear Miss Ral- 
ston!” he began. ‘‘ Something has occurred to 
prevent my having the pleasure I promised my- 
self this morning. Business of importance—’ 

‘‘ Takes you away ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘Tt may almost immediately, but not to-day ; 
still, I must take steps toward settling it to-day. 
You will excuse me and forgive me ?”’ he pleaded. 

‘‘ Both, certainly,” Dora said, in a strained 
tone, as she got into her pony-carriage. Then 
she nodded a cool farewell to both the men, and 
drove rapidly. Ps 

‘* Piqued, by Jove!” Sir Lionel said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders carelessly. ‘*‘I-could do no 
‘other, though.” 

‘¢Have you any business of importance on 
‘hand this afternoon?” Mr. Buller asked, du- 
biously. 

‘¢T have, indeed; about the most important a 
man can have, I fancy. I want to ask a woman 
to be my wife.” | 

‘¢‘ And that woman is not Miss Ralston ?” 

‘‘That woman is not Miss Ralston,” the other 
one said, emphatically. ‘*‘ How it might have 
been if she had not seemed so sure of me I don’t 
kriow. As it is, my business this afternoon is 
to try and get a word with her cousin.” | 

‘The two men separated soon after this. One 
_of them went into the house. The other one 
sauntered away down the avenue that led to the 
entrance-gate, through which Dora would pass 
by-and-by on her way home. ‘‘She may listen 
. to me now,” he thought, with that queer, inex- 
‘plicable hankering after a woman whom he felt 
to be unworthy of him which is a foe some men 
can not conquer. It is needless to say that the 
~ man who thought this was the discarded lover, 
Arthur Buller. The baronet had gone in to 
~-wait an opportunity for the fair sake of Georgie 
Villars. 

‘‘She said she had letters to write, so she is | 
sure to come to the study in time,” he thought, 
wending his way to that apartment. He had 
not been in Mrs. Ralston’s house long; but he 
had been there long enough to discover that that 
- excellent lady deemed that a bedroom was a 
place to sleep, not to write or sit in. According- 
ly, there were no aids to caligraphy in any one 
of the bedchambers. People had to answer 
importunate lovers and wives and duns in the 
- sight of all men down in the study. So in the 

study Sir Lionel Arden seated himself, and pres- 
ently unto him there entered Mrs. Ralston. | 

She gave a start of unmitigated surprise’ and 
displeasure when she found that he had not gone . 
with her daughter; for both mother and daugh- 
ter had decided that a coup would be made that 
day. ‘‘I didn’t expect to see you here,” she 
said; and he explained that he had important 
- business to write and think about that afternoon. 

You're not thinking of leaving us, I hope,” 
she said, with anxious suavity. 

.  *T have not thought about it yet, Mrs. Ral- 

_ ston; but I may find myself compelled to do so 

sooner than I had anticipated,” he replied, po- 

litely. 

‘* Dear me! how our party seems to be break- 
. ing up!” .Mrs. Ralston said. ‘* ‘There is Georgie 
- going unexpectedly, as one may say; but there 


_ —that is nothing; Georgie always was glad to 


get ‘away from her own relations to strangers 

- who don't care a rap about her.” 

-  ‘Bhis; e face of it, seemed rather unjust 
from the lips of\a woman who had herself sug- 
gested that Georgie should go, Sir Lionel thought. 

But he held his @ 

ently resumed : 

‘* The willfulness of that girl is past belief, Siz. 

Lionel. I shall pity the man who marries her, 
if she ever does succeed in getting a man to do 
it; but, as I tell her uncle, she is too bold-faced 
about it. Iam sure she has been nothing but 
an anxiety to us all hef life ;” and Mrs. Ralston 
_ sighed as she concluded. 
_ How cordially the man wished that he could 
say, ‘‘ She shall be an anxiety to you no longer ; 
she is going to be my loved and honored wife !”’ 
But he dared not do it. . Georgie was poor and 
. friendless, and he was rich and powerful, but all 
the same her assent was not to be taken for grant- 
ed. He restrained himself, therefore, and suf- 
_ fered Mrs. Ralston’s tongue to run on apace un- 
. checked. After atime the hostess withdrew. She 
had some rather important household business to 
attend to, but she would have gladly neglected it 
had the possibility of Georgie’s coming down and 
finding Sir Lionel alone presented itself to her. 
As it was, she went about in happy unconscious- 
ness that, about half an hour after she left him, 
such an enormity did actually take place. | 
' Now, before Dora came down equipped for 
conquest and her drive that day, she had told 
Georgie, in all but the plainest terms, that she 
was engaged to Sir Lionel Arden. 

**T am a little late,” Dora had said, carelessly, 
looking at her watch when she had adjusted her 
hat; ‘‘ but one may venture to keep a man wait- 
ing a little when he is only just fettered.” 

_ ““ And is he just fettered?” Georgie had asked; 
and Dora had replied : 

ation and freedom and female fri i 
riendships are 


» ating the past 


This speech was in Miss Villars’s mind as she 
came slowly into, the study. ‘‘He deserved 
something better than my butterfly cousin,” she 
Was saying to herself, when she caught sight of 
him seated at a Davenport writing. 

“Ts Dora home?” she asked, quickly. 

**T don’t know, Miss Villars,” he answered, 
looking up cheerfully ; and then, seeing that she 
hesitated about coming on, he rose up and ad- 
vanced toward her, passed her, shut the door, 
and very much astonished her by doing these 


things. | 

**T could not avail myself of the honor your 
cousin offered me this afternoon,” he said, com- 
_ing up to her and speaking in a I6w voice. ‘‘I 
had other weightier business on my mind.” 


Indeed,” she said, quietly. will not dis- 


-turb you;” and she turned to leave the room. 
Was the man ‘going to confide to her that he was 
-writing to town to have the family jewels reset 
‘for Dora? 

.*¢But you will disturb me most painfully if 
you do leave me,” he said, earnestly. ‘* Miss 
Villars, I have something to say to you. Icame 
here thinking your cousin a pretty, innocent young 
girl; like a fool, I believed her to be interested 
in me really; and I thought that, if she was this, 
I might easily come to be interested in her, and to 
be happy with her as my wife. I came here, and 
that dream dissolved, and I am dreaming anoth- 
er in its place.” 

‘¢From which ‘you will awake as speedily,” 
she said, half scornfully. 

‘From which I trust I shall only awake to 
find it a reality,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘I am 
dreaming of a nobler woman now, Georgie; of 
one who is more to me already than Dora could 
ever have been. I am open to the charge of lov- 
ing hastily, I know; how fastingly I can love, 
you only can help me to prove.” ) 

He paused for an answer, and none came. 
Georgie, flushed, bewildered, tearful, stood look- 
ing upon him with blank amazement. She had 
given him her heart hastily enough, and there 
was balm in the thought that she Mad not given 
it for nothing. But there was no balm in the 
memory that he was her cousin’s affianced lover, 
and that she (Georgie) was a traitress, therefore, 
for listening to him. 

‘* How will you ever look Dora in the face 
again after saying such words to me?” she stam- 
mered, at last. 

** Dora’s is a pretty face, but I don’t care much 
about seeing it again,” he said, laughing; ‘‘ be- 
sides, she can’t slay me for having evaded her 
toils. 

aoe are you not engaged to her?” Georgie 
asked. 

Thank Heaven, no! nothing 
paraging to pretty Dora; but when a man a 
chance, or acies he has a chance, of the high- 
est, he does not gratefully grasp at what may be 

ing beneath. You may answer me without 
a back thought of your cousin; even if you did 
not exist, I could not marry her.” 

“Then I will help you to prove that you can 
love lastingly,” Georgie said, shyly; and they 
made their compact quickly, and sealed it with 
Love’s own seal—a kiss. 

Meanwhile Dora was making the best of it. 
Her discomfiture had been very great during her 
outward-bound drive; but on her way home she 
had met Mr. Buller, and her heart had softened 
at the sight of him as it never would have soft- 
ened had Sir Lionel not wounded her vanity. 


She pulled up and spoke to him. 


‘*T would offer you a seat, but it’s a shame to 
try the springs of my carriage by driving three 
people in it,” she said, good-naturedly. 

‘* Then send the boy home walking,” he said, 
promptly ; and as Dora did not definitely object, 
the boy was sent home, and Mr. Buller got up by 
Dora’s side, and they drove slowly on together. 

‘‘Dora,” he said, softly, after a few minutes’ 
silence, *‘ do you ever think of the old days ?” 

** Yes—sometimes,” Dora said, confusedly. 

‘Do you ever remember how dearly I loved 

ou; do you ever feel that it is good to be so 
bya man? I won't take advantage of any 
confsion you may make to me; I only want to 
feel that you have not quite succeeded in obliter- 

** Not a bit of it,” Dora said, promptly. 

‘* Why can’t we resuscitate that past?” he 
pleaded. : 

Why, you see,’ Dora began, nervously, you 
would.do such a silly thing—give up every thing, 
and leave yourself so poor! It wasn’t my fault. 
Papa broke it off.” | 

** You can’t do without luxuries? Believe me, 
love is the greatest of them. I could keep you 
comfortably as my wife; but your father is a 

‘rich man, and. could give you all you desired, 
and Would, I believe, if you asked him.” 


Dora pouted. She did not wish to quite re-— 


fuse or to accept this man. She wanted to keep 
him on until she could see how things would go 
with Sir Lionel. So the wily little diplomatist 
pretended to sob, and then said: 

‘*T dare not listen any more now; I dare not, 
indeed ; I feel in a cloud. I will answer you to- 
morrow, Arthur.” Then she whipped her ponies, 
and drove home quickly ; and-he was steeped in 
happiness because a coquette had called him by 
his Christian name. 

Astounding news met her on her return, Her 
mother came flustered and hot to Dora’s room. 

‘‘ Here’s a pretty thing!” the agitated lady 


n. 

‘* What is it, mamma?” 

‘* What is it?” Mrs. Ralston said, mimicking 
her. ‘‘ Nothing to mince about, I can tell you, 
though I have foreseen from the moment your 
papa and you were such fools as to urge that 
Georgie should be asked here. Why, she has 
entrapped Sir Lionel into makigg her an offer.” 

‘¢ And she has accepted it?” Dora asked ea- 


gerly. 
** Accepted it !—she has jumped at it.” 


Dora heaved a big sigh and sat down sudden- 
ly, as if she had been shot. 

* It does seem hard, horribly hard,” she said 
at last, letting a few tears fall. ‘‘ All our lives 
I have had the best of every thing, and Georgie 
has only come in for what I didn’t care to take; 
I never thought she would have turned upon me 
in this way.” 

** Has he said nothing to ou—nothing that 
we can take hold of?” asked Mrs. Ralston. 

Nothing,” Dora said, defiantly; ‘“it’s no 
use to look savagely at me, mamma, I would 
have had him say things fast enough if I could, 
to please papa and you; although,” she added, 
virtuously, ‘‘ I never could have given him my 
heart, as I shall take care to let every body 
know.” 

**What do you mean to do?” her mother 
asked, in some surprise. 

** Marry where I love,” Miss Dora said, quiet- 
ly. ‘*‘Now, mamma,-let us be sensible; we 
should both hate to hear that people thought he 
had thrown me over for my cousin; }md people 
will think that if we don’t crush them with the 
fact of my prior engagement.” 

** But you have no prior engagement,” Mrs. 
Ralston said, waxing more and more wrathful 
as she waxed more and more puzzled. 

**But I can have one very easily. Arthur 
Buller proposed to me again this afternoon, and 
I told him to wait till to-morrow for my de- 
cision; now I will give it to him before dinner, 
so that papa will be able to give the health of 
the two engaged pairs; Now, mamma, it’s no 
use ; my plan is the only one to be followed: 
we must make the best of it.” 

So Dora’s advice was taken, and the happy 
pairs were toasted most affably that night by Mr. 
Ralston. ‘The weddings took place on the same 
day, about two months after these events, and 


_Dora had the intense satisfaction of giving the 


impression, and seeing the impression take root, 
that Sir Lionel would never have turned to 
Georgie had she (Dora) been free. She prides 
herself much on having made the best of it, and 
on having harmlessly deceived every one, includ- 
ing her husband. 3 

As for him, he loves her for what she is to 
him. He knows she is not a ‘‘ perfect woman 
nobly planned ;” nor a very high-principled one, 
for that matter. But he is satisfied; and his 
great gifts of loving, and power of long-suffer- 
ing, make him what Dora calls ‘‘ very easy.to 
live with.” 

But he knows as well as Sir Lionel and Lady 
Arden do that speedy answer to his suit was not 
given gratuitously. It was paid down as the 
price of silence on the subject of her hopes re- 
specting the Baronetcy. But, though there is 
something hymiliating in this, Mr. Buller is wise 
enough to recognize that it is also expedient to 
make the best of it. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir may interest some of our readers to know the 
cause of the recent high tides. The new moon was on 
the earth's equator, and was at the same time in peri- 
gee (that is, nearest the earth)—a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances said to threaten high tides and destructive 
storms. On the Sth of October a straight line drawn 
from the centre of the earth would have passed directly 
through the moon and the sun, both being on the same 
side of the earth. The sun and moon thus exercised 
their greatest attractive power on the water, and a 
high tidal wave was the result. 


An American watch-maker is reported to have made. 


a chance discovery that the balance-wheel in nearly 
every watch is, if made of steel, converted into a mag- 
net. If this is a fact, the magnetic character of the 
whee! will account for many perturbations in watches 
which have hitherto been inexplicable. A key or the 
steel blade of a knife in the same pocket as the 
watch will exert a disturbing influence. But even if 
there should be no piece of steel in the pocket the 
magnet will necessarily tend toward the north, and 
so far interfere with the calculations of the watch- 
maker in a very delicate piece of mechanism. - 


The Trustees of the Avondale Relief Fund assure 
the public that the fund is specific; that it is given 
solely for the aid and relief of those persons who sur- 
vive the appalling death which involved husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers, and sons; and that to no other chari- 
ty, present or prospective, shall any of the fund be as- 
signed. It is proposed that all but $40,000 be distrib- 
uted within a year to the widows and orphans. The 
$40,000 will be permanently invested. 


In an interesting sketch of “the great American 
magazines” the Evening Mail places Harper's Monthly 
at the head of the list—‘‘a position,” it. remarks, ‘‘ to 
which its age and general merit entitle it.” The Maia 
goes on to say: **It was once the fashion, in the fal- 
low days of American literary criticism, for critics to 
talk lightly of Harper's; but the public were, as always, 
practically indifferent to the critics, and true to their 
own tastes, and they bought the magazine by the hun- 
dred thousand. The variety, quantity, and adapted- 
ness of the matter furnished by this magazine are 
something surprising. It does not claim to be a great 
‘literary moulding ’ or any thing of the 
sort. It only claims to give, and does give, for the 
price, a surprising quantity of excellent matter, pro- 
fasely and well illustrated, and of a kind that the peo- 
ple care to read.” ‘y 

** A week ago-Lwas worth $80,000 clear of the world. 
To-day every dollar I can get together will amount to 
just $65.” Such was the remark of a gentleman in 
Wall Street one day during the late financial panic, 


‘ and hundreds might have made somewhat similar 


statements. Said one broker: “I have been on the 
street thirty years, and I never knew there were such 
thieves in existence until to-day.” If gambling in 


‘gold and stocks brought, in such a crisis as has just 


occurred, its just punishment upon the dishonest gam- 
dlers only, it were well; but thousands and thousands 
have suffered mnocently, and in various ways. There 
is a general sympathy expressed for some firms, who 
have been honorable and honest in their‘dealings, but 
who have experienced a total failure. 

It is rather unique taste that has induced Miss Mid- 
dy Morgan to choose for her business one which has 
belonged especially to men—namely, cattle report- 


ing. Yet, according to the Revolution, she is peculiar. 
ly well fitted for this line of business. Horses and 
other domestic animals have been a passion with her 
from childhood. Her father was an Irish country 
gentleman, and an enthusiastic fox-hunter. His 
daughter shared, with passion, his predilection, and 
quailed at no obstacle that her horse was willing to 
leap. No hedge, ditch, or gate that her fellow-hunt- 
ers cleared was refused by her; and notwithstanding 
several falls, and three dislocations of bones, her ar: 
dor remained unchecked. At her father’s death she 
wound up his estate,.and sojourned in Italy after a 
course of European travel. Her extraordinary knowl- 


edge of horses attracted the notice of some noted per- 


sons in foreign countries, and she was even commis- 


Sioned, at one time, to purchase horses. for King Vic- 


tor Emanuel. She is about thirty, and is said to be 
in many respects a superior woman, speaking several 
languages, and possessing a well-cultivated mind. 


One of the pleasantest affairs of the season was a 


musical entertainment lately given by Miss Clara | 


Louise Kellogg, at New Hartford, Connecticut—pleas- 
ant, because given with no thought of gain or gold. 
The audience consisted of about four hundred opera- 
tives belonging to various factories in the vicinity, 
who had been invited to the musical treat. Miss Kel- 
logg presided at the piano, and sang every variety of 


song, and in many different languages, so that every | 


one would have something that suited their taste. 
The delight experienced by the poor working-people 
language fails to express. They were almost wild 
with enthusiasm. Those that could not gain admit- 


“tance surrounded the residence, and from without en- 


jayed the delicious notes. 


Professor Faber’s speaking-machine has-been ex- 
hibited at the International Horticultural Exhibition 
at Hamburg. It is said to culate various words, 
and even to answer questions and simple sentcnces 
with wonderful distinctness. 


It is satisfactory to hear that M. Armand, a French 
savant, has stated to the Academy of Sciences that he 
has discovered a sure antidote to nicotine in the com- 
mon water-cress. It destroys the poisonons effects of 
nicotine, and yet does not alter the aroma of tobacco. 
A solution of water-cress may therefore be employed 
for steeping the leaves of tobacco, and would thus 
divest them of their noxious properties, and, more- 
over, a draught of the same will act as a sure antidote 
to nicotine. In the face of this important discovery, 
anti-tobacco societies will no Jonger have any excuse 
for the affectionate interest they have hitherto dis- 
played in the health of smokers, or for the lavish 
abuse they have so freely bestowed upon their vic- 
tims. Instead of tracts, the anti-tobacconists should 
now distribute water-cresses.’ 


The following is a description of the maziner in 
which marriages among the Scotch peasantry were 
formerly conducted: The fond swain who had re- 
solved to make proposals sent for the. object of his 
affection to the village ale-house, previously inform- 
tng the landlady of his intentions. The damsel, who 
knew the purpose of the message, busked herself in 
her best attire and waited on her admirer. She was 
entertained with a glass of ale; then the swain pro- 
ceeded with his tale of love. A dialogue like the fol- 
lowing ensued: “I’m gaun to speir whether ye will 


tak me, Jenny.” “ Deed, Jock, I thocht ye micht hae | 


speir’t that lang syne.” ‘‘They said ye wad refuse 
me, lassie.” “Then they’re leers, Jock.” “An’ so 
ye’ll no refuse me, lassie?” “I’ve tell’t ye that twice 
owre already, Jock.” Then came the formal act of 
betrothal. The parties pressed the thumbs of their 
right hands, which they licked, together, and vowed 
fidelity. The ceremony possessed the solemnity of 
an oath, the violator of such an engagement being 
considered guilty of perjury. In allusion to this prac- 
tice a favorite Scottish song commences: | 
“‘There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee.’’ 

In 1866 there were sent over the wires in the-Uni 
States 12,904,770 messages, a larger number 
Great Britain, France, and Austria combined. 


That English ladies are getting their fair sharé, at 
least, of literary work, will be seen from the fact that 
four magazines are now edited by ladies; and, also, 
that three or four of the best known writers of mag 
zine fictions are of the gentler sex. : 


Among many sensible remarks of the late Lord 
Palmerston, his saggestions on the subject of legible 
handwriting are well worthy of attention. His lord- 
ship, who wrote a very plain, clear hand himself, 
thought every body ought to be able to write in char- 
acters easily decipherable. We think so teo; the ob- 
ject of all writing is thatit may be read. Many of our 
eminent men write a most abominable scrawl. Every 
body knows Mr. Dickens's sketch ofa learned sergeant, 
whose opinions all the solicitors sought on the most 
abstruse points of law, and whose old clerk was the 
only person in the world who conld decipher them 
when the counsel had written them out. The great 


humorist himself, however, is an offender in this re- 4 


spect. 

Here is a man who would have delighted the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s heart. Jeremy Washbourne, when a 
young man, married, and when he had reached thirty 
his wife died, leaving him.a father of ten children. 
He married again. At the age of forty-eight he was 
once more made a widower, and a father to the ex- 
tent of seventeen children. Unawed Jeremy married 
again; and at the age of seventy relapsed into widow- 
erhood, his third wife bequeathing to his love twenty- 
one children. The bone of Jeremy’s bone, and the 


flesh of his flesh had been therefore multiplied into. 
forty-eight. Of the offspring of the first batch he is- 


the great-great-grandfather; of the second the great- 
grandfather; of the third of course the grandfather. 
The statistics have credited him with three hundred 
and twelve as his contribution to posterity. He lives 
at Hull, England, and is yet fresh and hearty. 

The German savant, Falb, has been exciting the 
greatest alarm among the inhabitants of South Amer- 
ica, having predicted an earthquake more severe than 
that of last year. This alarm has been increased by 
the fact that some of the German professor's prophe- 


: cies have been verified, as on the 20th, 21st, and 24th \. 
‘of August several shocks of earthquake were expe- | 


rienced, and at Iquique and Arica the sea receded 


with great velocity, and afterward returned, causing | 


much damage to small craft near the coast in that lo- 
cality. All along the sea-shore shocks more or less 
severe have been experienced, and the consternation 
caused by them is most intense. 


The late gale was disastrous to the oysters. In_ 


some beds fully one half were destroyed. At various 
points the oystermen find their prospective yield sad- 
ly interfered with. The wind and tide lifted and 
transported vast quantities of sand, distributing it 
over the beds, and completely burying the oysters. 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENTS IN PENN- 
| SYLVANIA. 


Next to the erection of homes for the widows 
and children of the soldiers and sailors fallen in 
the late war, there is no more fitting token of pop- 
ular gratitude to the patriot dead than the perpetu- 
ation of their remembrance by mean’ of monu- 
ments. We give on this page illustrations of two 
such monuments recently erected in Pennsylvania 
—one in the public square of Norristown, the capi- 
tal of Montgomery oven the other on the grounds 
of Girard College, Philadelphia. 

The Girard College monument wasdesigned and 
executed by SrrurHer & Son, of Philadelphia. 
The sculptor of the statue, Mr. J. A. Bar.iy, also 
produced the WasuincrTon statue in front of Inde- 
pendence Hall, and the colossal statue of Franx- 
LIN on the new Ledger building in Philadelphia. 
The statue, six feet in height, and of Italian mar- === -- 
ble, represents a young private resting on his mus- -====>=- 
ket. ‘The canopy is built of sandstone from Ohio, >= 
of drab or, the whole block weighing fifteen 


oc 


Z tons. The height of the entire monument is twen- 
= i ty-two feet; its cost $6000. Each pediment has 
Bas 2 a bass relief, and on each face of the pedestal there 
is an appropriate inscription. 

oe = The monument at Norristown reflects great credit 

| =F on its designers and those engaged in its mechanical 
= execution. It.has four bases, three of blue marble, | = 
= 1) and One Of white marble, moulded. Next is the SSS SSS | | OS 


die, four feet square and four feet high, on which 
is engraved the names of five hundred and forty- 
seven soldiers, all that have been hitherto reported. 
On this rests an arched cap two feet high. Its let- 
tered sides will tell by whom the monument was 
erected. Above this cap is a moulded die, two 
’ feet five inches high, having on its four eides, in 
high relief, the coat of arms of Pennsylvania, the 
coat of arms of the United States, and two wreaths 
of immortelles whose leaves of oak, laurel, and ivy 
typify Liberty—the prisoner’s pleasing dream—Vic- 
‘tory and Friendship—Fidelity in Adversity. One 
wreath encircles the words, ‘‘ Our Patriot Dead,” 
‘the other the prophetic declaration, ‘‘The dead 
shall live.” The shaft.is fifteen feet high, and two 
feet four inches square at its base. On its four 


Hi 


4 


f panels are beautifully-carved representations of the 
four arms of the service, viz.: Cavalry, Artillery, 
Ae Infantry, and Navy. ‘The extended wings of the 
eagle surmounting the monument measure five feet 
from tip to tip. Norristown is a picturesque town |===—aia moe 
4 situated on the left bank of the Schuylkill River, === 
} -|. Ninety-one miles east of Harrisburg. Its popula- —— 
tion in 1860 numbered 8448. 
= : In connection with the State Fair at Indianapolis, 
it Indiana, a frightful accident occurred on October 1. 
if The fair had continued for four days under the most 
| just as the thousands of spectators were about 
was a large circle of interested spectators i 
| | ately around the machine, when a noise 
have been equal to that of an exploding parkvof 
: artillery saluted the ear, followed by a volume of, 
| SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT AT NORRISTOWN, PENN, Steam and a blinding cloud of dust and smoke,\ sOLDIEKS' MONUMENT A‘l’ GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
BY Srrovp.] while the air was filled with débris of timber, \ (Sxetcuep py E. H. Kiemroru.) 
33 | 
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SCEN® OF THE TERRIBLE BOILER EXPLOSION AT THE STATE FAIR, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA.—[PHotocraPHED ny C. Oris axp Co. | 
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pieces of iron, and shreds of clothing, mingled 
with the fragments of mangled humanity. A 
large piece of the boilg@§, weighing 500 pounds, | 
was carried a distancef a hundred yards, such 


was the force of the explosion. Then followed 
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THE SACRED BULL AT SERINGHAM, INDIA.—{Szx Pace 679.] 


the rush of the 15,000 people in that part of the 
grounds, some striving to escape, and others to 
reach the scene of the disaster, while many were 
trampled under foot. So far as could be ascer- 
tained there were 27 persons killed by the ex- 


plosion, and 56 wounded.” The number of the 
wounded, however, is supposed to have been 
much larger. 


Governor. BAKER’s coachman was standing 
near the horses, while. the Governor, in com- 


lf 


li 


10 


way 


i 


ny with Major WALKER and Captain Dre La 
UNT, was standing just at the side of the car- 
riage. Mrs. Baker had left the Governor but 
a short time before, and for half an hour the 
Governor was in great distress for her safety. 
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THE YOUNG#MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION'S NEW BUILDING, FOURTH AVENUE AND. TWENTY-THIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY Rockwoop,—{Sex Pace 686. ] 
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j he , h badly injured. ‘The esca These hedges are to supersede the post and board BILITY | Te 
ond his friends seems fence, of which there are now eighty miles. This TH E RA 
| 


uired about 50,000 posts, 640,000 feet of 


| or 
| yards from the scene of disaster was {| lumber, and eighty kegs of nails. Cc oO W P T oO 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 


|) ma i ‘¢ Mr, Alexander is the owner of this farm, and 
found of legs held r Ke BY PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
Was Ce : He fi WINCHESTER’S EDITED. — The Nation, N. 
trunk of a man; the arm of a man was found | ticable, every year, as follows: rst 
Power Hall was seen the body of:a man so hor- lete Pi e Times.” 
iy) =~—S=SsSsribly rmaatilated that his heart, stomach, liver, and | 000; making an aggregate of $187,000. His A comp of ” - 
lungs could readily be seen. When first disepy- | average sales are $70 per head, or $280,000, hes been 
| moe ered his heart was still palpitating, and the mo- | leaving him a profit of $93,000. th The e fits = be no doubt of its matchless excellence. Each 
= ; tion of the organ was plainly observed. _ | upon the grain and other crops of the farm bring | fi ocessive year adds to its renown, and leaves no room re 
Our illustration on page 684 represents the }.the whole up to nearly $200,000, after paying for doubt or unbelief. Those who have experienced 
scene of the disaster as viewed from Power Hall. |-all expenses, let throughout the land, and very many of these, ac- GES 3 = 
_ | @ per acre on the for this He Remed HIGHEST Hazrzr’s W is ted 
their ut for RPEE's WEEKLY is an record of, and 
TXT coun pe ac- 
_ YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOOI*') the poor man’s riches, the rich man's biiss, | its virtues, and have resorted to if with | COmmentary upon the events of the times. It will 
ua ATION BUILDING, NEW YORK. found in AyEr'’s Mepiornes, after a fruitless search | the most gra g success in combating the ravages treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
al re of : among other remedies. A word to the wise is suffi- of this ot of the Human Race. Scientific, which is of current interest. In November 
n : Tue Young Men’s Christian Association Of fF cjent,—(Com.) | Upon some one loved member in every family circle | will be commenced the new story “MAN AND 
New York has been a-centre of influences for ; : ae} has CONSUMPTION laid its withering grasp, and | WIFE,” by Witxre Cot.ins, the Author of “The 
that have extended over the entire country. | Woman in Whit,” No Name "Armadale and “Ti 
| About a year ago this association commenced ADVERTISEMENTS. nally wasting away | Subscribers will be furnished with the 
the erection of a building on the corner of under the elntch of t of the story tothe - 
. ae Avenue and Twenty-third Street, opposite the O remove MOTH-PATC FRECKLES, and ow of this NIFICENT 
: | i: : Academy of Design. This building, of which ye TAN from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH COVERY would bring Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 
1 | we give an illustration on page 685, is now nearly a i ia by all Dregetats. Cc. HOPE, JOY, AND LIFE 9 
completed, and will probably be opened about If each one would therefore do his or her in | 
“NGS _ the middle of November.  HITCHCOCK’S extending to all sufferers within the circle of his or | The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
mae. of ' -This edifice is in the Renaissance style of fl ie her a tance the welcome intelligence that CON- PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
| bed SUM ON is no longer to be arded an IncuRra- life.—N. Y. Evening Poet 
architecture, Its frontage on Twenty-third | Weny SHlonthly | the tide wit coos arrive when this 
Street is 17% feet, on malady WILL DWINDLE DOWN TO AN INSIGNIFICANT 
‘it runs back 100 feet. e basement w ead what Moore’s Rural New-Yorker says: | IN THE CAUSES OF MORTALITY. 
mainly occupied by stores; but there is a gym- R ys The extraordinary TONIC, 


H New Montary Macazove.—If the ex TING i | 
nasium occupying a portion of it and extending | cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a ROSPHITES ropriate ) xh 
upward so as to include a part of the first story. | new is to | as it is the SPECIFIC REMEDY, for ER ‘ous 
; re: | come, then its pu ma ccess. | AFFECTION TREN SARS 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well | anp VIGOR. DYSPEPSIA and INDIGESTION will 
| , Lhe remaining space 1s occupied Dy gym edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- | p¢ promptly reLiEvED and CURED by its use, as will Hazrer'’s Bazar is a Journal for th 
ia sium and the entrances, including the entrance pee to sevens oO oe as b << ali diseases ari from a diseased and im overished ally devoted to all subj 

i ALIBRAN and Lronarpo Da Vinoi—and vocal f the Blood. CHESTER’'S HYPO- especi ects 
to the Lecture Room. The main entrance on | } ederactive and TES is a NERVE FOOD, restoring the vital | ™estic and Social Life. It furnishes test Fash- 


> 


. ‘Twenty-third Street is twenty-two feet wide. j 
A ‘ and reinvigorating all the functional processes | ions in dress and ornament; describes ih-door and 
second will rooms | ! JUST PUBLISHED: of ite. Tt is es sciall valuable to all leading a sed- out-door Amusements ; contains Stories, ys, and 
the Association; namely, the Reception Roo a ifs such es ED TO LAWYERS , 
Room, three parlors FIRST NUMBER , AUTHORS, ARTISTS, PROFESSIONAL calculated to make an 
; OF HITCHCOCK?S MEN, and ALL WHO LABOR WITH THE BRAIN 


and Wash Room. These are on the left-hand a ’ ENTAL STRENGTH and Published Week 
the Lecture Room, which x-| NEW MONTHLY MAG AZINE. preventing and | Weekly, profuse Illustrations. 
tends through the third story, and which is capa- .< DELIC ATE L AD 

CONTENTS: 


ble of sents saw MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Bi h 1 deri benefit WINCHESTER’S HY 
4 : . Po phy. wil ve great 
The Secretary's Room | ONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biograp | POPHOSPHITES. It will promptly cure those pecu- 
fiso 1s On the second-Hoor. MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. liar NERVOUS AFFECTIONS to which they are sub- 
On the third story is a small lecture room, Canes PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. ject. It will invigorate the Nervous System and drive 


three class rooms, the library, extending through away lassitude and ennui by an increased flow of ani- 


a . : DRAMATIC NOTES. -| mal spirits, It will impart buoyancy and cheerfulness | 
the fourth story, and the entrance to the gallery | wusicaL NOTES. Blew Life and Emoray, and, by || 
; of the main Lecture Room. POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. strengthening the Nutritive Functions, enriching and | yy AR IM AN : 

| 


_ The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Od- 
server. 


The fourth and fifth stories are pccupied by MUSIC. purifying the Blood, will beautify the form and suffuse 
artists’ studios, of which, on the fourth-story, | THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. neni the delicate BLOOM OF YOUTH ) ae 
there are 16, and on the fifth 20. On the fifth- =i ay p's . ~~ HEART TO THEE. Do. We cheerfully recommend this STANDARD Medi- | (The Number for November completes the Thirty- \ 
ea story there is a picture-gallery, lighted from the | Fi7 FLANAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. cine as an unrivaled | ninth Volume of Harper's Macazine. While nochange 
‘ . height of the buildin os om foundation to the Specimen copies m ree, on receipt of price, to all persons who are on the down-hill of Life, whose | id a 
ai. ~ = roof, ig 72 feet; the “Minsakp roof is 14 feet | cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. | bodily powers are failing, and in whom the BLOOD is | °f 8DY suggestions which may add to its present in- 


ore : BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK becoming chilled and thin. To such this Remedy | terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
shigh, making the total height of the building 86 Address Publisher, 24 Beekman St., Néw York. | will Seow a REJUVENATING ELIXIR. Increase tention will be given to the departments of Popular 
feet. The central tower on Twenty-third Street, ow A niaiiedl csheve. Write foo T Strength and Vitality and a consciousness of a New | Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects 
including its’ base, adds 34 feet to the height. este a : ‘_ | Lease of Life will result from its use. will be profusely illustrated. It is proposed that the 


tT if F ‘ ‘There are also four corner towers, each 8 feet in P ATENT STEM-WINDING WINCHESTER’S various Editorial! Departments shall give a complete 


height, ‘The whole building is to be heated by 
steam. WH, ATCHES. HBYPOP HITES upon topics relating to social life and manners e 


| . . on bald Book Table will criticise the i rtant boo 
_ , The cost of this edifice is $500,000. There VIGOR of the Constitution, to deve Sope |-day: The Monthly Record will note all 
% } is, however, upward of $100,000 still remaining | Com-Sitver Hontine Cases, $31; Extra Fine, $38. NA, to call its vitality into full play, and thoroughiy | litical events. The Drawer will present the facetie 


unpaid. SOLID GOLD arouse the vis medicatriz nature@—the power ofthrow- | and anecdotes of the time. 
The Library will, when filled to capacity, Fali-Jeweled Lever Watches, $45, $48; ing the braced up and from to one 
xtra, $52. ortified against unwholeso! uences. red per cent. more matter than any ar periodical 
Pie contain 60,000 volumes. Every thing will be Ladies’ Size, $36; Extra, $40; Enameled, $46. The poet and oy results of WINCHES- | issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
i = _ done by the Association to make this place of : N-SILVER TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES will both SURPRISE | at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
‘Dim ~ resort attractive to youngmen. Besides.the Li- | . bape eae one and CHARM you. Circulars and Advice free. _ _ treat fally of all the topics embraced in their plan. 
| | brary, Reading Room, ‘Bath Rooms, ‘and Coffee | Huxtine Cases, $14; Extra Quality, $16. tc” SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 41 | ‘The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
me Rooms, and the pictures of the. best artists, there AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, J. WINCHESTER & CO., Pro; and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
.are other important attractions. Among these Every variety. Latest, Lowrst Prices. 86 John St., New York. | favor which has been accorded to their enterprises in 
be we may mention a course of twelve lectures to in fine Gold and the past. 
be delivered during the winter by Professor Do- | Vases, N T | | Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 
t by Express, to be d fo ] 
Ss. H. MOORE & CO., Importers 
| Nos. 52 John WARREN WARD & | TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby 
| Few of our readers in the East have any ade- Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest Hagpgr's Werxty, One Year...... 00 
at tion of t <tent of the prairie styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- ’ 
quate conception P BR ARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES. SPRING Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
farms of the West. In a recent issue of the New , 
a | BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- | Harper's Mae Ha 8 WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
York mes find the following description o dences. | one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
g ' one ef these farms : ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. wo for $7 00. 
** While at Jacksonville this week I made my- GRANT, BONNER, & DEXTER. URTA 1 Basan wilt be Fi 
j i e : ACE CURTAINS, Styles for 1870.— 
| self acquainted with facts relating to By JOHN W. EHNINGER, N.A imported by uo | at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
_ of our prairie farmers, who occupies a princely other house ig America. Nottingham Lacé*Curtains, | ©C9Pt8 for $20 00, without extra copy. 
estate near that beautiful city, and also has a |; “It is’a striking likeness of the horse, and, I have | over one hundred different patterns, many of them | The Postage within the United States is for the 
mammoth cattle-farm of 26,500 acres in Cham-.| no hesitation in saying, the best representation of a now 24 a year, the or Bazar 
: ur r cents a payable yearly, 
paign County. It cost him $400,000, and is | horse inaction that I have seen. atelle, Rep, Terry, ask, on 
ij _ styled, with much appropriateness, Broad- “ROBERT BONNER. brequins made to order. Manufacturers of Tassels,.} the inion of Canada must be accompanied with 
lands.” It is nearly seven miles from north to | . ae Cords, Gimps, Fringes, and Trimmings. Window ts additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
: ix fr west: and its cattle This splendid pho h, embodying three life-like | Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- | th®“Wxexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
souph, and six from east to west; a Me portraits, is 123g x 7% on ced exclusive of mount. sale or retail. G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CoO. postage. 
ca ummer pasturage, when fully grass- Sent free of expense on receipt of $1 00. No. 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 


stimated at 10,000 head. On the Larger Edition, 13 x 21, beautifully mounted on In- | N. B.—FURNITURE STORE road Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
e farm are two pastures one and a |. dia tint, at $3 00 : Ten copies for 00. ae at No. 661 B way. | scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


working-stock consists of fifty yoke of oxen, and r to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
- fifty spans of horses and mules ; and the work- and DIAMOND JEWELRY ao = stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
* «fame Are manufactured on scientific principles, none but e can detect them, and have all the es 
ing force of a superintendent, a general foreman, n | Ary In ordering the Macazme, the Weexty, or the 
Conductors, Engineers, ree ie most exacting of our customers, have thoroughly demon- 
a 


r 
|B the and address should be clearly writ- 
: ; tility of the Fac-Simile Waltham Wi and pronounce them | a7 4 hen the direction is to be changed, both the 
fifty other operatives. ‘The head-quarters are in | invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Swiss Movements, $15 each ; Gentlemen's Full- | °¢ #2 sated 
. the entre of the § and there aré six out-sta- Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile Walthams, $20; Chronometer Balance, $25; Extra fine finish Chronometer * 
ne farm, | Balance, $30 and $35. Also, American Patent Levers in Silver Cases, $18. Magnificent Heavy Rolled-Gold | ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's Perropica.s. 
i tions fully equipped. The average cost of board- | Piated Watches, Patent Levers, $35 and $40. Genuine Waltham Patent Levers in Gold Cases, $70, $80, and | Harper's Manazine.—Whole P $250: Half P 
ing is thirty-five cents per day. $90. All in Hunting Cases for Ladies and Gentlemen. Warranted in perfect running order, and to retain $125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each he or, for ci 
‘Phe farm is divided by two roads, two miles | the, color of gold, Latest style of Chaing from $310 $10 | 3160 per Line each insertions? 
; apart, north and south, and one through the cen- respect to the real Diamond, except intrinsic value. They ate mounted with genuine 1¢-carat gol. | ee ee ch $1 50 per Line; 

miles of hedge, which was mostly set four years $6, $10, $10; ‘Studs, per ect. uster Pins, $10, Cross Pins harms, | arper an Ys 


six assistant foremen, a book-keeper, a baker, a — nor 4 
carpenter, a butcher, and about one hundred and | grated the h, Durability, Accuracy, 


half miles Dy three miles, that contain nearly | Address PILKINGTON JACKSON, Art Publisher, MPLOYMENT—"PLEASANT AND PROF- | understood that the 
| 3000 acres each. To the east of these is a Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, = a oer onan ee one banca for particulars | the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
‘patch’ of corn half a mile wide-and three miles | Liberal Terms to Agents.}‘ New York. of the and Baza 
e Vo EEKLY and Bazar commence 
Lj long. On the farm there are 5000 acres in corn, ALESMEN.—Wanted, a few reliable, energetic THox FEMALE SEMINAR Y.—This In- | with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
m which, it is calculated, will yield, at a low esti- salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. stitution offers the accumulated advantages of | understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
mate; 250,000 bushels. Of course such a farm Address H. H. RICHARDS Co., over 50 years’ successful WILLARi For circulars, | with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
4 ; as this is worked by the most approved machin- 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. anne bers doa the Maeast ESRLY, OF Basse 
t of ery of all descriptions applicable to agricultural | their subscription expen: Each periodical is aenned 
Po . . jabor, much of which is made on the ‘place,’ as | * when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
: } blacksmith sh ll : harn ; sary to give notice of discontinuance 
| ‘there is a blacksmith shop, as well as a ess - 
| : . In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
i and carpenter shop in constant operation. The | pa able to the onter of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
| able 0 


¢ must be given. 


$5, $10, $15, $20. 7 $1 25 per 
a} to 2 ee ago. Hedges have been, or are to be, set on ott _ Orders sent per Express, C.0.D. Orders of $10 and less must be accompanied with the Price, Registered | | 
| He. ery section line. Seventy-five miles were set in'| Letter or Post-Office Money Order. Customers must pay all charges. JOHN FOGGAN, | Address HARPER & BROTHERS, ~ 
4. > the spring of 1868, and twenty-five last spring. 79 Nassau St,, New York. | Frankuin Square, New York. 
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S. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 

Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
— I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1804. New York. 
The selection of Choice Teas and Ojd-Wines has 
been the special business of this house for — : 
My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail, Orders will be ed for (in the eity) every 
morning, if desired. 
Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK. 


The next Academical Year will begin on the 1st 
Monpay (4th) of October. The students of the Col- 
lege — attend for matriculation on that day at 
9 


A.M. 
“bandidates for the Frrsuman Class will present 
themselves for examination on Friday, Oct. Ist, and 
Saturday, Oct. 2d, at10 A.M... 
Applicants for admission to advanced classes, and 
those required to be re-examined, will present them- 
selves on Saturday, Oct. at the same hour. 


For Catal 
ARD, President, or t 


Rev. Dr. BA 
HENRY DRIS 
Senior Professor and Acting as President. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


ANY; 
TAS 
mikey eS FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 


PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


Sign of Gold Telegraph: 
HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautifal thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit is publishe beg tg and congains Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
iving two handsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
Sialt-feasty. $1 75. A new and superb Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. 
Extraordinary Ofer! Plymouth Pulpit ($3), 
and The Church Union ($2 50), an Unsectarian 
Independent, Christian Journal —16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly printed, ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for 5c. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
MUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


_. The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

Prick From $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by ixpress, C.O. D., with cha > 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILL : 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New. York. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New. Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and — from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
COMPANY, 


NO. 8 CHURCH STREET, 


New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 


throughout the country at Importers’ ‘ 
Wished 1900. Send for 


Fascination ; or, Science of the 
yg Nag applied to the purposes of life. 400 pages, 
Cloth. Herseer Hamitron, B.A. A curious book 
for inquisitive people. It contains complete instruc- 
nimals.. Can be o ne sendin tage s 

and address to We EVANS” 
41 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


CRITTEN 
estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIN —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 


Appl 
ware y at once to DEN & McKINNEY, 


F. L SAGE, Viffegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


es and farther information, apply to 
oO 


BRONZES, 
FANCY GOoDs, 
Musicat Boxes, Fans, 


send for Circular. 


The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are 
ish, at $20, are not surpassed by $200 gold watches. 
no imitatian of gold can begin to com 


to gold. Every watch fully warranted by certificate. 


JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewel 
Charms, 


tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracele 


THE CELEBRATED IMITATION 


Gold Watches and Jewelry. 


THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GENUINE OROIDE. 
ual sae ones costing $150. Those of extra fine fin- 
or TIME, ELEGANCE FINISH, and DURABILITY 


with the Collins Metal. Excepting the intrinsic value, it is equal 
CHAINS FROM $2 TO $8. 


Sleeve-But- 


of the Collins Metal—Pins, Ear-Rin 
of the latest 


d-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., 


and most elegant styles, and fully equal-to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send the seventh Watch free of charge. 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from ‘the express office. Customers must pay 


alle 
write plainly the name, town, count 
is No. 335 Broadway, cor. 


ress charges. We employ no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent directly to us. 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our on.y orrice 


In ordering, 


a BQ0K AGENTS WANTED FOR 
‘STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS OF 


P.T. BARNUM. 


Written sy In One Larose Octavo 
800 Paaes—PRinTED IN- 
aND GERMAN. 


33 Elegant Full-Page Engravings. 

It embraces Forty Years’ of his 
Busy Life, as a Merchant, Manager, Banker, Lecturer, 
and Showman, and gives accounts of his Imprison- 
ment, his Failure, his Successful European Tours, and 
important Historical and Personal Reminiscences, re- 
plete with Humor, Anecdotes, and Entertaining Nar- 
rative. 

It contains his celebrated Lecture on the Arr or 
Monty Getting, with Rules for Success in Business, 
for which he was offered $5000. We offer extra induce- 
ments to Agents, and pay freight to the West. Send 
for 32-page Circular, with Specimen Engraving and 
Terms to Agents). J, B. BURR & CO., 

Publishers, Hartford, Cenn. 


R 
SCRIBERS,.—Let those who want a first- 
class Lady's Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper 
send at once for a sample copy of 


THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


and see the unequaled inducements offered. $250 a 
year for each. $4 for both. Four copies for $6, with 
a splendid premium er, Five eopies (and one 
gratis), $8. Sample copies of both will be sent (post- 
paid) for fifteen cents. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
Harding’e New Illuminated and Illus- 
trated Editions of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST and BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIYOS PROGRESS. 
The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
ae of the best-selling Subscription-Books pub- 
shed, 
W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibles. 


EVERY MAN.HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Pre prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


ATA RRH!—SORE THROAT!—LOSS OF 
VOICE !—Dr. Norton’s New Remedies for Catarrh, 


and mode of treatment, relieves at once, and literally 


extinguishes the disease forever. Send stamp for 
Pamphlet. Office, 11 Ann Street. ‘ 


HE Nov. No. of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 

with a splendid array of Novel and Reliable Fash- 
ions, now ready. Price 25 cts., mailed post free; or 
838 Broadway, N. 


sell the Ameri- 

can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, Sy and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis,Mo. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agente to sell the celebrated Wilson Sewin 
Machines. The best machine inthe world. Stite 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For far- 
ther particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


ANTED AGENTS,—$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, to introduce the 
NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. A new 
pe with the latest improvements. Price for Hand 
Machine $15; with Table and Foot power, $25. Send 
for Circular, with Cut of Machine and terms to Agente. 
Address W.S8. HILL, Manchester, 


h St. (up stairs), New York.—C..E. COLLINS & CO, 


GSTON’S PATENT 


ED WEB SAW.\1 


PATENT GROUND, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw |) 
‘and in more general use than any other in })) 
the United States. For Sale by first-class }))\ 
Hardware Dealers. Made the 
LIVINGSTON .MANUFACTURING CO., #A 
& BEEKMAN N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
600 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

Apples—including most magnificent stock of yous 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 


ples—1, 2, and 3-year. 
Plums, rapes, 
ka, Osage Or- 
yacinths, 


Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery 

jarcissus, Iris, Squi lies, J uratum, 

Also lates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents tor Catalogues. 


F. K. PHCENTX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Il. 


lew priceg for first-class warranted goods. rigi- 
nal drawings furnished, with estimates for finish- 
ing dwellings with hard wood and furniture adapt- 
ed to the style of:-house and rooms. nly seasoned 
and steam-dried lumber used—none er will stand 

furnace heat. G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 

. 661 Broadway, near Amity St. 

N. B. — Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at 
No. 447 Broadway. 


GOOD READING 
AND NO IMPURE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 Row, New Yorx. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
—_ anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

P f Presses, 12, $16.. Offi 1 » $30. 

Send for a OWE ” 
' 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST and Weekly Newspa- 
r, with the LARGEST circulation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Sent FIREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 a in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now om Sent free. 

| Boosey's ** Ballad Singer,” the new Half-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Soild every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 
The best, the most ——— and the cheapest 
Magazine published. It will sent from ‘now to the 
end of 1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions 
without delay. 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


d tems EXCELSIOR !—Edited and published 
by boys. Devoted entirely to the boys and giris 
terature. Terms . per year. No specimens. - 
dress THE EXCELSIOR, Box 9, Woodbridge, N. J. 


A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price $1 50, 
postpaid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


WATCH 1 is to every live man who 
will act as agent in anew, light, honorable business 
paying $80 a day. No enterp humbug, no 
moneyin advance. R. Monroe Kenn ttsburg, Pa. 


ANTED, live men, who can give security for 
goods received, to distribute pa of 

** Wonder of the World” and collect 

the same. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 

bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 

aid, for 25 cts.; 5 for $1; RA dy dozen. Circulars 
Address* C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y, 


Agents ! Read Fhis! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


= American Chemical Fire Engine, 
for extinguishing fires every where. Always ready 
for instant use. No compressed gases. For circulars, 
address COWING & CO., No. 78 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


fy MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or . 


beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for$1. Forsale by Merchants & D sts 
gencrally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


LITTLE BEAUTIES are 
Gents’ Lava Diamond Pins. Exquisite specimen 
mailed, 24 cts. R. LEE & CO., 1272 Broadway, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful. and 
amusing, 25 cents a kage. Lisragy or Love, 
50 cents. Send to W. C. Wemyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE. A Great 
Sensation. Sent for 10 cents. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassan St., N.Y. Box 1338. 


$114 0-2" I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 


YLER WATER WHEELS. — Over 3000 
in operation. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan 
Machine Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price-list. 


$3600 a Wear guaranteed to Agents. Address J. 


AHEARN, 5 P. Q. Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


POCKET REVOLVERS. | 


The New Books of the Season 
HARPER New Yori. 


United States, on receipt of the 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper’s Illustrated 

Library Edition. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents 
per volume. 

ADAM BED 

THE MILL THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 

ROMOLA. (Nearly Ready.) 


Frankurw N. Oct. Tth, 1869. 


Efforts having been made in certain to excite 
the sympathy and compassion of aomiiitond the preas 


and better ition of GEO. GE ELIOT'S NOVE S than 
publi esers. Oseoon, & Co., 
} and in reply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


2. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
of, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Bi aphy Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
te ar for American In 
J. Author of “Th 
of the Revolution.” 

grares on Wood by Lossing | 

m Sketches by the AuthOr. 


3. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. By Mra Oxr- 
pHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
** Perpe Curate,” ‘Life of Edward Irving,” 

* Brownlows,” “‘ Agnes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


4. 
UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
osophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellee Sensibilities, and Will. By Tomas C, 
PHAM, 


losophy in Bowdoin College, In Two Volumes, 
Vol. L: Intellect, Language; Vol. IL.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


5. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By Brack, Author of 
** Love or Marriage?” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 
COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Manuirr. Translated 


by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR, BEGIN 


Languages in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


8. 
FOUND DEAD. By the Author of“ Carlyon’s Year,” 
**One of the Family,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 
THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREENw oop, the Amateur Casual,” Author of **The 


True ow: of a Little! muffin,” “* Reuben Day- 
idger,” **Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


10. 
FALSE COLORS. By Annie Tuomas. 8yvo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


SANDS’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Natsanie. 
Sanvs. 8yo, Cloth, $1 00. 


; 12. 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


13. 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthfal Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 

able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 

ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 


lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


&c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents 


15. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
os A. Saou, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of *‘ Method of re, Study ofthe En. 

lish Language,” ‘“‘Comparative Grammar of t 
ngio-Saxon guage,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 
16. 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 32 Iljnstrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 
THE VIRGINIANS.: 150 Illustrations. 
per, 75 cents. 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 
THE AD ES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


17. 

RHETORIC: a Text-~Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 

* Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


18, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. &8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
and Other Stories. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


19. 


5 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Russet Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten 


gant Illustrations, Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


EB Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the - 


us: 
That we were the first to ish these Works in thie 


.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- — 


Henzgy Wappe tt, Professor of Ancien 


By Rosert B. Roosrve.tr. With Characteristic Il- 


14. 
META'S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave's,” 


8vo, Pa-~ 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 


aps apd Fifty-one ele- 


| 
pre 
Whip 
| 
Hi LIV} paid from time to time in the aggregate the sum of Five ; 
BRAC 
| 
( ——————$ $$ Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Association, Incorporated >y 
the State, sell Fins Gop and So.ip Warcues at $10 each. ‘ 
10,000 Engravings — illustrating and describing ‘all our 
and when ordered are mailed, post paid, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, 50c.; Twelve,and rich premium, $5; Twenty- 
e five, and elegant Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every a 
engraving entitles the holder thereof to a Watcu wortuH From — he 
To $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing can be lost by this | 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer ave obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars 
free! Try vs before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 
MICHELIN & &0 , Managers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, > 
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